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35c FOR BEESWAX 


Send us your accumulation of beeswax at this price of 35c a pound. The wax should 
be free from dirt and freight prepaid to Cincinnati. The wax should be packed in double 
burlap sacks to take the lowest rate of freight. 


OLD COMB 


Ship your old comb and cappings to us for rendering. With our giant presses and 
high pressure steam we can secure more wax from your comb than you can with your 
method. The extra amount of wax which we secure from your old comb often more than pays 
for our rendering charge and it saves you all of the labor and muss around the home. On 
shipments of old comb of a hundred pounds or more our charges are 3c a pound for the 
wax rendered, or 5c a pound if the comb weighs less than a hundred pounds. Mark bill of 
lading ‘‘wax refuse.’’ This takes the lowest freight rate. 


WAX WORKED 


You will realize a big saving in the cost of your foundation by having your beeswax 
or the wax rendered from your old comb worked either into Hercules Non-Sagging Medium 
Brood Foundation or Muth’s Thin Surplus Foundatigm, which is as white as the drifting 
snow. Write for prices for working charges. 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Our 1929 Bee Supply Catalog will be mailed about January 15th. In the meantime 
send us a list of your requirements for our quotation. We save you money on every pur- 
chase and you are guaranteed the highest quality of supplies and prompt service. 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


Cincinnati - Ohio 
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/ Does Price Alone / Hutzelman’s 
Influence Your / Calantinns 





Buying? ' 


Let us quote on your needs in 


SECTIONS and other supplies. 


/ --for-- 
come let price ue their aete gee American 
in buying. Quality and grade are / 
secondary. They are willing to trust f l B d 
to luck that it will be satisfactory. os ou roo 

We are interested in having your / 
business, not for one shipment 
alone, but as a regular buyer. We Use Alcohol- 
appreciate the aly price plays, but Formalin to 
also the greater importance of 
quality and grade. / be Safe 

i) 


Ask your dealer, or write to 


August Lotz Company l J. C. Hutzelman 


BOYD, WISCONSIN Glendale > ° Ohio 
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l What Makes Perfect Combs? 


Three-ply Airco Foundation 





and four tight horizontal wires threaded through 
the end-bars. This combination produces worker 
cells of the proper depth for brood-rearing on both 
sides of the brood comb. 





Agricultural Agent’s office. 
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Rest The A. L.Root Company Rest 
Medina, Ohio 
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/ See colored poster on brood combs in your County 
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AT ANY HOUR Saunounr 
he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CoO. 'S3'" 
For your convenience we have included a 


PRESIOENT 
of the day or night you can add to your Savings 
H.E.AYLARD 
Get Our Pri 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 


i THE HOME OF THE HONCY GEC -— 
ER. ROOT 
Account with this institution—through the mails. }¥£Avu 
Before Buying Beekeeper’s Supplies 
letter. Gentlemen: 


Our Guarantee Without obligation on my part, please 
All goods purchased may be returned if un- s. 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. CO Fe F M..«-- +00: arenes 
No questions asked. = —  — & «weeeuees Se OAS eee rr Sections 





Our Service ree eT TTT TT Supers ...... ..Br. Fdn. 
While we ship all over the country, we can [| ---:-::--: Frames .........Super Fdn. 
give special service to those located in the ’ _.....Bodies ci 
East—New York, Penn. New England, and [| ~ = ===> °° SS ** 
Atlantic Seaboard states. eee ee eae 
W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. PEE ec bivcicaccasesvesecenrsees ee 


FALCONER, N. Y. ere ee aoe Gtats.... 
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~ Honey Markets ~~ 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of January). 

CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern California 

Early rains gave ground plants a start, and 
manzanita and mustard have been in bloom in 
some areas. Brood-rearing began also in many 
apiaries. Although the rainfall was light, the 
moisture was well retained because of the ab 
sence of the usual eastern winds. In sheltered 
places wild alfalfa and buckthorn have started 
to bloom. Little eucalyptus reported in flower. 
More rain is badly needed, however, if the 
main honey plants are to do well. Bees are 
consuming stores rapidly, and a heavy loss is 
anticipated, as many apiaries are being neglect 
ed. Several carloads of bees have arrived from 
Utah, where they were shipped last June for al 
falfa bloom, and are reported in good condition. 
Stocks of honey are now very light. Demand 
is increasing slightly, especially locally. Orange 
honey is slightly firmer, but alfalfa is a little 
weaker. A little export demand reported from 
the United Kingdom, but practically none from 
Germany. Considerable intermountain honey 
has been brought in. Large lots of white or 
ange have brought the beekeeper 9%-10c per 
Ib.; 60s, 11-12%c per lb.; large lots light am 
ber orange, 8c per lb. Beeswax, 32-34%c per 
lb. Central California—Honey stocks are very 
light. Light amber alfalfa has sold in ton lots 
at 6%-7c per lb. Northern California—Sup 
plies of honey are light and little honey is mov 
ing. Demand is being partially met by shipped 
in honey. Ton lots of light amber alfalfa have 
sold at 7e per lb.; small pails, 10-lle per 
lb.; white star thistle, 9c; small pails white 
orange and star thistle, 13-14e per lb.; No. 1 
white comb honey, $4.50 per case; wrapped, 
$4.80-5.00; No. 2, $3.60 per case. 


Three-banded Italian 
Bees and Queens 


2-lb. package with untested queen, 
$3.25. 

3-lb. package with queen, $4.00. Un 
tested queen until July 1, $1.00. After 
July 1, 80e. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 


State certificate with each shipment. 


Raoul Domingue 


Erwinville Louisiana 


BEE CULTURE 
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INTERMOUNTAIN STATES — Bees were 
generally confined to the hive during this period 


until Jan. 13, when it was warm enough for 
some flight in nearly all sections. In some 
areas this was the first flight weather since 


Thanksgiving. Snow fall has been abundant, 
and beekeepers are looking forward to a good 
season in 1929. Demand for honey, although 
not brisk, is cleaning up the rather light sup 
plies of extracted still on hand. Stocks of 
comb honey are now extremely light and car 
lots are said to have been all disposed of. Car 
lots of white sweet clover and alfalfa have 
sold at 6%-7%c per lb.; few cars reported 
sold at 8-9c per lb; case to ton lots, 7%-9¢ 
per lb.: small pails, 10-10%c per lb.; extra 
light amber alfalfa and sweet clover reported 
sold in large lots at 6%c; light amber, 6 %e 
per lb. Bulk comb at 12%-15c per lb. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES: Northeast Tex 
as—-Bees are flying only occasionally, due to 
cold weather, and are consuming but little hon 
ey. Prospects uppear good for the coming sea 
son, East Texas—-Here bees are using up 
stores actively as the warmer weather has re 
sulted in many flights. Queens in some yards 
have started laying. South Central Texas 
There is sufficient moisture now in the ground 
to give promise of at least a normal spring 
honey tlow, and prospects from guajillo and 
catsclaw are the best in years. Horsemint 
plants also look fine. Bees have ample stores, 
and any important losses will probably be from 
old queens. Cold, wet weather has recently 
kept bees in the hives. West Texas——Honey 
plants are growing well, because of the abun 
dance of rain, and bees are wintering satisfac 
terily. South Texas—-Rainfall has been about 
the heaviest in years, insuring an abundance 
of vegetation for the spring season. Bees have 
abundant stores and large increase in early 
spring is looked for. Arkansas—Colonies are in 
fair condition. Stocks of honey are light 
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Package Bees 
for 1929 


Wirte us for prices on packages with 

untested queens. We guarantee satisfac- 

tion. Prices as low as we can consist- 

ently make them and give good satisfac- 
tory service. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


Prairie Point Mississippi 
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Root Queens and Bees 


introducing accompany each shipment. 


of bees; 


formation on the subject. 


had for the asking. 


a 2 oe oe 


ROOT PACKAGE BEES may be used for three purposes: 
(2) To replace winter losses of bees; 
spring. Write for our free booklet, ‘‘Combless Package Bees,’’ 


The A. I. Root Company 


For queen and bee prices see page 39 of our 1929 Bee Supply Catalog, which may be / 
0 


ROOT QUEENS will help to increase honey profits. Our queens are furnished in our new 
mailing and introducing cages which help to insure safe introduction. Explicit directions for 


(1) To establish new colonies 
(3) To strengthen weak colonies in the 
which contains detailed in- 


Medina, Ohio 
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From Producers’ Associations 
The movement of honey in domestic markets 
has naturally been slow during the holiday sea- 
son, but is showing considerable activity since 
the first of the year. We do not anticipate any 
difficulty in cleaning up our entire 1928 crop 


before the new season’s honey comes in. Domes- 
tic and export markets are both firm, with in- 
creased prices in sight.—The Ontario Honey 
Producers Co-operative., Ltd., A. G. Halstead, 


General Manager. Toronto, Jan. 3 


Market conditions have been very much bet- 


ter this year than last year for our Associa 
tion. Up to date we have sold and shipped 
twice as much honey as we did last year up to 


this time. In addition, our orders for January, 
February, and spring delivery are such as to 
clean up our entire stock. If there is any honey 
left for shipment, it will be only pick-up lots 
here and there. Reports on the Chicago mar 
ket show it to be from 1%ec to 2%c higher 
than it was last year. The Hamburg market re 
ports $12.00 per fifty kilos for the first time in 
two years or possibly longer. Shortage in Ger- 
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states is very apparently felt this year. How 
ever, we are trying to be reasonable in our 
prices because we do not believe it is good for 
the honey market to rise too high and destroy 
consumer demand. We want people to keep on 
eating honey so they will get the habit and 
when we have a big crop they will take it at 
the same price as when we have a short crop 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ Association, 
A. W. B. Kjosness, General Manager. Boise, 
Idaho, Jan. 8. 


Our members in Montana and Wyoming report 
that since Thanksgiving steady winter weather 
has prevailed, and that in many apiaries bees 
have not had a flight since. Conditions in the 
higher elevations of Colorado were similar and 
winter losses may be heavier than usual. Car 
load demand for comb and extracted honey has 
been good, and as far as we can learn there is 
less honey in the hands of producers through- 
out the Intermountain region than at the same 
time in previous years. It is probable that no 
stock will be carried over.—The Colorado Hon- 
ey Producers’ Association, F. Rauchfuss, Man- 
ager. Denver, Colo., Jan. 12. 


many, California, and upper Mississippi Valley 
REPORT OF HONEY PRODUCERS . 
Pct. Largelots. To grocers. Retail. Move- Cond. Cond. 

State—Reporter sold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. col. plants. 
Ala. W. D. Achord) a . 10..$.08% oa $.75. ..Slow ..100..100 
Ala. (J. C. Dickman)..... .100 $. 80.. Ries « . .Slow 80..100 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts) : 90 i _ Fair 100.. 85 
Ark. (Jas. Johnson) .90 5.00. .1.00..$.25..Slow ..100..100 
Ark. (J. V. Ormond).. , 95 a 1.13 .28. . Fair 100..100 
Cal. (L. L. Andrews) 09% 85.. .1.00 28..Fair 76... Te 
Colo (J. A. Green) 40 ; es + ae ..Slow ..100..100 
Col. (B. W. Hopper) 98 07% .60 ee Slow .100..100 
Conn. (A. Latham) errs 1.00.. 6.75..1.30 38..Fair .125..100 
Conn. (A. W. Yates) a es .95 7.00..1.25.. .40..Rapid..100..100 
Fla. (C. ©. Cook). ; 40 .06. .60. 7 .. Slow 85..100 
Fla (Harry Hewitt) 60. 05% 45 65 . .Slow 110. .100 
at sO, ee 70 08% .75 3.75 1.00 .. Slow .. 85..100 
Ida. (J. E. Miller)..., ‘ 80.. .06% 3.88 .58 4.50 75 25..Fair .. 90..100 
Ill. (C. F. Bender)..... <0 ee 3.75 25..Slow .. 95..100 
me. CA. Ee. Eib@ow)...i.-:. 100. 4.80. 75 23..Slow .. 90..100 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson)...... .. 80 80.. 4.80..1.00 .25..Slow ..100..100 
moe, Cie, BD. BRNO) oc cccceces 25. 80... 4.80..1.00 25..Fair 100. .100 
Ind. (Jay Smith) core = =—> 75 1.00 25..Slow ..100..100 
Iowa (E. G. Brown).......... 7 .07 75 4.00 90.. .20..Fair ..100.. 97 
Iowa (Frank Coverdale) 75 20..Slow .. 60..125 
Iowa (W. S. Pangburn). ; . aa 4.75. 75.. .28..Slow .. 90..100 
Kans (J. F. Garner) .08,. 4.00.. --1.00.. .28..PFair ..110..100 
Kans. (J. Nininger) 5. .70.. 4.75.. .65.. .25..Pair . 90..100 
Ky. (P. C. Ward). § .92 1.15. Slow 100. .100 
La. (E. C. Davis). 5... .06 60 85. . .Slow 100. .100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) 50. 7.00. .1.50 35..Slow 90.. 90 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) 85 65 4.40 85 25..¥Fair 100. .100 
Mich. (F. Markham). 85 08% 80.. 4.25..1.00 25..Fair ..100..100 
Minn. (F. Jager). 80. 7 <= aes Boe 75. 24..Fair .. 80.. 
eee, CO. We MD cc ccccccnes 85.. .08.. 8.88.. .60.. 4.18 we. ..Fair ..100.. 
Mo. (J. M. Romberger) 95. 10 4.00,. .80.. 4.50..1.00.. .25..Slow .. 80..100 
Mo. (J. H. Fisbeck) 75. 80. Fair . .100..100 
Neb. (J. H. Wagner) 60 .65 4.50 .80 25..Fair 110. .100 
Nev., (E. G. Norton) 10. 07 . Slow 100. .100 
N. J. (E. G. Carr) ; ; 1.25.. .35..Slow 100 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers) ieee ee 75 6.00..1.10.. .30, . Fair 100. .100 
N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 90.. .10.. 5.40.. .78.. 5.40..1.00.. .83..Rapid..100, .100 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 85.. .09 4.80... .65.. 5.00.. .85.. .25..8low ..100..100 
Ohio (R. D. Hiatt). —< 80 ; 1.00 5.00% .1.25 .27..Fair ..100..100 
Ohio (Fred Leininger) . 98. .08.. 4.50..1.00 5.00. .25..Slow ..100, .100 
Ohio. (J. Ff Moore) 90 80. ..1.00.. .30..Slow . 80.. 80 
Okla. (Jos. Heuisen) 1.00.. 6.00, .1.385.. .35..Fair 90..100 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 90.. .65.. 4.00... .85 25..Fair 85.. 90 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen).. 50.. 70. 4 90 .25..Fair 100. .100 
Pa.. (D. C. Gilham) R5 1.05.. 6.30..1.35,. .35..Fair 100.. 90 
S. Dak. (L. A. Syverud) ... 80.. 08% .68.. 4.80.. .88 25..Fair .. 90, .110 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling). .100. 1.00 .1.35 .Fair 75..100 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) , 95 . 1.35 .30, , Slow 100. .100 
Tex (J N. Mayes) 90. 63 7.50. 75 Slow . ons 
Tex. (H. B. Parks) nies 80.. .06.. .65 75 ..Slow ..100..100 
Utah (M. A. Gill). , 7 90.. -45.. 0 wee. SB... .. Wc 
Vt. (J. E. Crane). te: wok a -1.25.. 6.25..1.40.. .35..Fair ..100..100 
Va. (T. C. Asher) , = 65 .90.. 4.80..1.10.. .25..Fair ..100..100 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton). 50 6s.. a) 25..Slow ..100..100 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) .. .90 5.88 1.23 34. .Slow .. 75.. 85 
Wis. (N. E. France) “= — we... GSe,,. mei. Bice << .-100 
Wis. (E. Hassinger).......... 75.. ee a 90.. _.Fair ..100..100 
an, “CSN dc asesbcbeenes S.. .. &76.. :.. 6... &.. 2... 95..100 
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Woodman’s 
Protection 


Hives 
A Perfectly Insulated 
Hive of Large Capacity 


Keep Bees by the Easiest Way 
More Honey, Less Work 





Insulation and capacity are two of the greatest essentials for success. 
You and your bees would be content if they were in Protection Hives 
these cold stormy days. A new special will be mailed on request. 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids Michigan 








RHODES —=, 
PRUNING SHEAR coe <4 ONLY PRUNER 

——— Z that cuts from 
both sides and does not 
bruise the bark. Forged 
from tool steel. Durable. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


Delivered Free To Your Door. 













~ > — Send for Illustrated 
= SS Circular and Prices 


” RHODES MFG. CO 








328 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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/ Quality - Service - Satisfaction / 


Our 1929 catalog is ready. 
Write for your copy today. 


AMwr 


Leahy Manufacturing, Co., Higpinsville, Mo. 
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To New York State | Quick Service 


Beekeepers 


GOOD SERVICE BRINGS ITS OWN 
REWARD: Our Honey Container busi- 
ness has grown so it is now possible for 
us to buy Jars, Pails, and Cans in carload 
lots at reduced prices. We are passing 
this saving on to our customers. WRITE 


FOR OUR NEW SPECIAL LOW PRICES | 


on all Honey Containers. 

We are also offering the Simplicity Ex- 
tractor at a big reduction. Now is the 
time to buy. 


Send us your old combs and beeswax. 
A square deal to all. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 
124 Williams Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


j TA —xu06$ Tere re_nctS.00 


Service from 


Chicago! 


May 1929 be your 
: Best Year 
in beekeeping 
Plan for it 
Work for It 
Expect Success 


Root “Quality” Supplies will con- 


/ tribute toward your success. 


LET US QUOTE you on the things 
you need this year. Write now for 
the new 1929 catalog. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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No Delay 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS SHIPPED 
VIA RETURN MAIL 


For years my three-banded Italian bees and 
queens have stood the test on the market. They 
have produced high yields and brought me 
many orders from satisfied customers. Write 
for my descriptive price list and read some of 
their results. 


I PAY ALL TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 


1-lb. package with sel. unt. queen, $3.00 
each; 10 for $2.75 each. 
2-lb. package with sel. unt. queen, $4.25; 10 


for $4.15 each. 

20 or more 2-lb. packages, $4.00 each 

3-lb. packages with sel. unt. queen, $5.25 
each; 10 for $5.15 each; 20 or more 3-lb. 
packages, $5.00 each. 

Sel. unt. queens, $1.00 each; 10 for $9.00; 


queens, 75c each 


0 each. 


20 or more sel. unt. 
Sel. tested queens, $1.5 


All claims adjusted via return mail. Full 


weight, prompt service, and entire satisfaction 
guaranteed. No disease, a 1929 health certificate 
attached to each shipment. 
. . 
Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. 


BERRY’S 


RELIABLE THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 


Hayneville, Ala. 


Bees and Queens 


Age, Ability and Experience 


35 Years an Active Beekeeper 


15 Years Largest Alabama Package-Shipper 
and Queen-Breeder. 


Thousands of Colonies of Bees 
Thousands of Nuclei for Queens. 
No Order Too Large or Too Small for us. 


WE LEAD AND OTHERS FOLLOW 


Thirty-five years of select breeding gives us 
a strain of pure Three-banded Italian bees that 
for hardiness and honey production are 
passed. Our breeding stock is tested out in our 
own honey production apiaries in Western 
Canada and the northwestern states relative 
to climatic conditions and honey production, It 
excells 


unmsur 


Quality of Goods, Service, and Prices 
for 1929 best ever. 
Circular and Price List now ready. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


BOX 697 MONTGOMERY, ALA, 
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Your Combs? 
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Dadant & Sons 





Go into any good sized apiary where Wired 
Foundation is used and bend over the hives 
with the owner. He will show you comb after 
comb, just like the ones shown here. Hive 
after hive with never a miss. He knows he has 
good combs. His eye does his testing. One user 
will sell another every time. That is just why 
Wired Foundation is being used everywhere. 


Combs shown here came from apiaries in 
widely scattered states right from beekeepers, 
photographed in their yards. They are solid 
combs, built out fully. Combs that cannot sag. 
Queens can lay from side to side and from 
top to bottom or honey can be filled into the 
very corners. Compare these combs with 
what you see when you open your own hives. 
















Wired Foundation Makes the Small Hive Big 
and the Big Hive Bigger 


Did you ever note how much comb there is the queen can’t 
use? How much it reduces the number of bees at honey- 
flow? Wired Foundation gives more brood room, there 
are more eggs laid, more bees out, more powerful 
colonies. To quote a North Dakota beekeeper, 
“It seemed to me as though a whole colony 
of bees came from every brood comb and 
soon the hives were overflowing. The 
super combs were just as good and | 
hauled many of them a distance of 
12 miles without breaking a one.” 


When you plan your founda- 
tion buying, consider what 
this means to you. 





Hamilton, Ill. 
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Our~(ornerstone 


REMEMBER at all times that 
improved bee culture is our end : 
and aim, and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts Yy 
from experience because they 
may tend to overthrow any particular per Y 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad- Y 
vertise has had its value overestimated, ¥ 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right.—From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ 

of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 


in the first issue 
1873. 
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Possible Government Shortly before go- 


Aid for Honey ing to press with 
this issue we learn 
that the Senate Sub-committee on Agri- 


eultural Appropriations has reported out 
favorably an increase of $20,000 for the 
United States 
As we under- 


Division of Bee Culture, 
Department of Agriculture. 
stand it, 
to be 
honey as a food. 
approved, and 
started, 


this money, if appropriated, is 


used to carry on investigations of 

If this appropriation is 
work of this character 
it should mean much to beekeep 
ing. If the ean be 
turned upon honey and its excellent quali 


searchlight of science 


ties as human food ean be given official 
and authoritative recognition, it will go a 
long way toward solving the marketing 
problem. 


— Ao 


Sowing Sweet Clover 
Seed During Winter 


Hulling and seari- 
fying the 
brought 

provement in growing sweet clover, but 
it has led many to 


seed has 
great im- 


believe that such a 
treatment of the seed is necessary. This 
idea has delayed the extensive use of 
Hubam (annual white sweet clover) by 
beekeepers who are also farmers. Owing 
to the limited demand for Hubam seed, 
many dealers do not carry it in stock, so 
it is sometimes difficult to obtain it in 
quantity through Many bee- 
keepers have raised a few acres of Hubam 
but have not tried to save the seed, think- 
ing that to do so would require hulling 


dealers. 
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discovered 


have 
By sowing un- 
good stands can 


and secarifying. Some 
that this is not necessary. 
hulled seed this month, 
then the 


into the ground by 


seed will 
freezing 
hard 


often be seeured, for 
be worked 
and thawing, and the husk and the 
shell will be penetrated by moisture. 


— Ao. 


Encouraging Prospects In many respects 
for Coming Season the market and 

crop prospects are 
for several 
stocks 
cleaned up, 
there 
carried 


better than they have been 
years. With but few 
of honey 
so that, 
will be but 
over. A 
disposal of 


exceptions, 
are being rapidly 
from present indications, 
little if any 
serious problem has 


honey 
been the 
innumerable small lots of 
honey in the northeastern 
United States, bute much 
been sold to bakers 


poor-quality 
portion of the 
of this has already 
and manufacturers. Thus far, honey 
plants are reported to be in good condi 
tion throughout much of the country, and 
the bees apparently are wintering well. 
There 
ing has 
and that 
just ahead. 
the coming 


are many indications that beekeep 
definitely “turned the 
much brighter 


corner” 
conditions are 
Many are now preparing for 
with greater enthu 
siasm than for years. This in itself will 
go a long way toward a better 
crop and better market condi- 
tions this year, take the 
place of enthusiasm in carrying out well 


season 


honey 
possibly 
for nothing can 


the work of the season. 


— Ao 


American Honey 
Producers’ League 


On account of being 
national in scope, the 
outstanding beekeep- 
ers’ meeting of the month is that of the 
American Honey Producers’ League, 
which will hold its annual convention 
February 7, 8, and 9, in the Martin Hotel 
at Sioux City, Iowa. The program is quite 
varied and well balanced, with special 
emphasis on the subject of marketing. 
The entire day of February 8 is given up 
to this important subject. It will be dis 
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cussed by such men as A. W. B. Kjosness, 
General Manager of the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association; A, G. Hal 
the Ontario 
Honey Producers’ Association; Dr. R. L. 
Purdon, Bureau of Domestic and Foreign 
and H. J. Clay, Marketing 
Specialist, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Another feature of the 
gram is the appearance of Dr. H. E. Bar 
the Honey 
Institute, who will no doubt explain the 
work of the Institute in promoting honey 


stead, General Manager of 


(Commerce; 


pro 


nard, President of American 


as a food. This feature of the program 
fits in well with the discussion on mar 
keting. Thus the 1929 League meeting 


promises to be one of the greatest honey 
marketing conferences ever held in this 
country. 

The features arranged by 
the lowa State Beekeepers’ Association 
for Feb. 7, and by Prof. C. L. Corkins for 
Feb. 9, will no doubt alone be worth any 
beekeeper’s time and expense necessary 
to attend the Still another 
feature is a conference of apiary inspec- 
with the idea of bringing about 
greater co-ordination of the various states 


educational 


convention. 


tors 


in the fight against brood diseases. 
Arrangements have been made for re 

duced railroad rates to Sioux City for 

this convention, but in order to secure 


this rate it is to obtain a re 
eeipt when the ticket is purchased. Fur 
ther details regarding this meeting will 
be found on 121 


necessary 


page in this issue. 


2 Ao 
Southern States The 
Conference Beekeeping 


Southern States 
Conference 

will hold its convention 
Rouge on February 8 and 9. 
Unfortunately, these dates conflict with 
the dates of the American Honey Produe 
ers’ League, and it will not be possible 
for any to attend both. The great feature 
of this is the package and 
queen industry. Queen-breeders and pack 
age-bee producers of the entire South, 
as well as buyers of package 
attend this confer- 
ence in order to bring about a better un- 
derstanding and closer co-operation among 
the producers and the buyers of package 
bees and It is hoped that, by 
the purchasers and 
sellers of package bees, a better under- 
standing of the problems of each will re- 
sult, and that steps will be taken toward 
the 


at Baton 


cony ention 


northern 


bees, are invited to 


queens, 


bringing together 


standardization of bee 


packages, 
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which is greatly needed. There will be 
reduced round-trip railroad fares from 
any point to New Orleans beginning Feb 
ruary 5, and it is only a short run from 
New Orleans to Baton Rouge. 


—. AA oo 


Reduction in Freight 
Rates on Honey 


A change in freight 
classification, ef 
fective February 
1, 1929, will greatly benefit shippers of 
honey in all of the territory east of the 
Mississippi River. On all shipments of 
honey (except comb honey in sections) in 
the eastern and southern territory in less 
than carload lots there will be a saving 
of 15%. In earload the reduction 
also amounts to approximately 15% 


lots 
for 
On extracted honey in 
tin the reduction will amount to approxi 


mately 2314%. 


honey in glass. 


The rates on comb honey 
in sections are not affected by these 
changes. 

Considering the enormous amount of 
honey, especially in small lots, now mov 
ing each year within this territory, the 
saving in freight will be quite an item. 
While still 
moving within this territory, the great 
saving will come on the 1929 crop, thus 
lowering one of the barriers between pro- 
ducers and consumers. 


honey 


there is considerable 


These concessions 
on the part of the railroads are the cul- 
mination of efforts on the part of shippers 
dating back as far as ten years, final ac- 
tion in the matter having been brought 
about largely through the efforts of the 
American Honey Institute. 


The Composition 
of Nectar 


Beekeepers throughout 
the 
greatly interested in 
the changes in nectar made by the hon 
eybee. The scientific name for the honey 
mellifica, 


means 


ages have been 


bee, now 
honey-maker. In 


present-day 


generally 
the 
knowledge it is 


accepted, 
light of 
fortunate 
that this term was accepted instead of 
the mellifera (honey-earrier), which 
was at one time applied to the honeybee 
by some. Nectar is the raw material from 
which 


term 


honey is made, and the changes 
made by the bees before it becomes honey 
certainly justify the name honey-makers 
Not only do 
the bees evaporate the large amount of 
excess water from the nectar, but they 
also change the nature of the sugar con 
tent itself. 


instead of honey-carriers. 
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It has been assumed in a general way 


that the sugar of nectar is the same as 
eane sugar (sucrose), and that the bees 
invert this sugar, thus converting it into 
levulose and dextrose. If this were 
strictly true, equal proportions of levu 


lose and dextrose would always appear 
in honey, which is not the case. The fact 
that 
of levulose 
that levulose is present in the nectar. 


honey contains a larger proportion 


than of dextrose is evidence 

Some recent work on the composition 
of nectar throws additional light on this 
subject. On page 92 in this issue Prof. 
G. H. Vansell, of the University of Cali 
fornia, of the 
eently published in Germany along this 


presents some results re 
line. By consulting the table in this ar 
ticle it that the 


percentage of cane sugar was found in 


will be noted highest 
nectar from horse chestnut, being about 
72% out of a total 


At the other extreme is nee 


sugar content of 
about 75%. 
tar from plum, in which the cane sugar 
is only about one-half of the total sugar 
content. 

These figures help to explain the differ 
ence in the proportion of levulose and 
dextrose in honey from various sources. 
determinations 
1908 in 


made by 
3ulletin 
Depart 


According to 
Browne, published in 
110, Bureau of Chemistry, U. 8. 
ment of Agriculture, in eighteen samples 
of honey analyzed the ratio of dextrose 
to levulose was found to be greatest in 
alfalfa honey and least in tupelo honey. 
According to Browne’s figures, a given 
amount of tupelo honey contains nearly 
twice as much levulose as dextrose, while 
alfalfa honey 


amount of con 


about 9% 


a given 
tains only more of 
than of this 
is interesting to note that honeys contain- 


levulose 
dextrose. In connection it 
ing larger proportions of dextrose granu- 
late more readily than those containing 
For 


pelo honey and sage honey remain liquid 


smaller proportions. this reason tu 


almost indefinitely. 


—» Aa 


The Institute 
is the name of an or 


Sugar Advertising 
Campaign 


Sugar 
ganization recently 
formed to promote the use of sugar. Re 
cently many advertisements sponsored by 
have 


organization appeared, 


Apparent 


this 
urging a greater use of sugar. 


new 


ly some of this advertising is directed 
against the anti-sweet advertisements of 
a cigarette company which appeared re 
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eently, in which the cigarette people take 
a shot at There 
able speculation as to whether this ad 


the sweets. is consider 
vertising will take the form of a great 
battle the sugar 
the cigarette interests. To an 
it would seem that the old saying, “The 
pot calls the kettle black,” might apply 
in such a warfare in advertising. 

the effect 
tising campaign may 
be foretold. 
can people, on being told in one adver 
that 
sweets are injurious to the health while 


between industry and 


outsider 


Just what of such an adver 


have upon honey 


can noi Possibly the Ameri 


tisement, by insinuation at least, 
tobaceo is beneficial, and in another that 
the people should eat more sugar for the 
sake of their health, may turn away from 
both and find the health 
boney. In some respects this looks like a 


real agent in 


good opportunity for honey, if it ean be 


called to the attention of the American 
people emphatically enough and often 


enough, as the one outstanding health 


sweet. 
few centuries ago honey was 
available as 


Only a 
practically the only sweet 
food for 
sought article of diet. 
within the last hundred years that large 
quantities of sugar have become available 
Previous 


made it a much 
It has been only 


man, which 


to the great consuming masses. 
ly only the wealthy and influential could 
Within a century 


has 


have it in abundance. 
increased 


than 


the consumption of sugar 


steadily until an average of more 


100 pounds per capita is consumed an 
nually in the United States. Beekeepers, 
therefore, look upon the 
formidable competitor of honey, and will 
the development in 


sugar as most 


watch with interest 
this great advertising campaign. 

If the Institute 
effort to increase greatly the consumption 


sugar succeeds in its 
of sugar in this country, honey may be 
crowded further into the background, On 
the other hand, a campaign of advertis 
ing of sweets should help honey as much 
as it helps the other sweets. In addition 
to this, if honey is now advertised as the 
real health sweet the beekeeping industry 
may be greatly benefited instead of in- 
jured by the advertising campaign being 
put on by the Sugar Institute. All of 
the arguments in favor of sugar as a 
food apply with much greater weight to 
honey. Furthermore, the idea of getting 
back to natural food is growing rapidly, 
which should give honey a tremendous 
advantage. 
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Yeasts Gound in, SHoney 


It is known 
that alcoholic fer 
mentation is caused 


well 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 


“How Chey Get Into Foney and 


as 32 per cent, which 
is far in 


chiefly by various ©Gheir “Relation. to unripened honey in 
species and forms Germentation_, most cases. This con 
of yeasts and that dition explains why 
alcoholic fermentation precedes acetic it is that granulated honeys ferment more 
fermentation, as in the production of commonly than honeys that remain in 
vinegar. Since fermentation of honey liquid condition. With a high water con 


and the production of a sour taste is all 
too common in honeys under certain con- 
ditions, there has recently been consid- 
erable interest in the species of yeasts 
found in honey as the first cause of this 
spoilage of the beekeeper’s product. It 
is well known that honey is a mild dis- 
infectant and that minute organisms 
which get into it accidentally are usually 
quickly killed, and one would presume 
that this would happen to yeasts which 
might enter honey from the air or other 


wise. There are, however, certain condi- 
tions in honey when the disinfecting 
value of this product is reduced to the 
point where yeasts are not only permit 


ted to remain alive but in which they 
can grow and cause spoilage. 

It has long been known that unripe 
honeys ferment, owing to their higher 
water content, and in general it is in 
such honeys that fermentation is most 
often noticed. There are, however, many 
eases where apparently well ripened hon- 
eys show fermentation, usually not so 
quickly as do unripe honeys. This is 
rather easily explained by certain phe- 
nomena which occur during the granula 
tion of honey. When honey granulates 
it is only the dextrose which forms crys 
tals, the other sugars still remaining in 
solution, this solution forming a thin film 
about the crystalline particles of dex 
trose. When dextrose forms crystals, one 
molecule of water is incorporated in the 
crystal with the sugar, this water amount 
ing in weight to just ten per cent of the ac 
tual weight of the dextrose sugar. The 
erystal of dextrose is, therefore, in a 
sense more concentrated as to water con- 
tent than the original honey solution. 
This means that the original water of 
the honey in which the dextrose was for- 
merly dissolved is now released to assist 
in forming the solution of levulose, su- 
crose, and other materials which enter 
into the composition of honey, and this 
condition may result in the film of this 
sclution having a water content as high 


tent, such as occurs in granulated hon 
eys, yeasts can thrive, and often do great 
damage to stored honey. It is well known 
to extensive handlers of that 
greater evidences of fermentation are to 
be expected in honeys carried over to a 
second year than in honey of the current 
year, and some dealers now find it neces 
sary to refuse to purchase honeys of the 
previous year. If one checks up on these 
troubles, it is found that it is the granu 
lated honeys which the 
trouble and loss. 
Nectar Yeasts 

Since in many species of plants the 
nectaries are exposed to the air and are 
frequently visited by insects, it is not 
surprising that yeasts occur in nectar, 
which should form a good medium 
their growth. In 1917 Griiss 
a peculiar yeast which developed in the 
form of a cross and which later proved 


honey 


cause greatest 


for 
discovered 


to be a new genus and species, and later 
observers have also found such yeasts in 
nectar. It was later found also that the 
peculiar cross form was due to a lack of 
nitrogenous food in the nectar and that 
this form could be transformed to the 
usual yeast form by providing more nitro 
genous material and a higher sugar con 
centration. A Swiss worker, Schollhorn, 
found that yeasts distributed through the 
visits of bees differ from those entering 
nectaries with dust particles. It has also 
been found that in flowers with protected 
nectaries and in flowers in dust-free air, 
as in high elevations, nectar is ‘sterile. If 
yeasts are present in nectar, one might 
expect that they would be carried to the 
hive with the nectar and might enter the 
honey. In all probability, this is not a 
common source of trouble in honey fer 
mentation. 
Water Absorbed by Honey 

Levulose, which is one of the chief 
sugars of honey, has the property of ab 
sorbing moisture from the atmosphere or 
from any moist material coming into con 


tact with it. The other sugars of honey 


excess of 
the water content of 
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are not so pronounced in this respect. It 
is, then, not surprising that honey ab- 
sorbs moisture if allowed to remain in 
moist air. Fabian has studied the amount 
of water which can thus be absorbed un- 
der extreme conditions of humidity and 
finds that extracted honey may increase 
in weight almost 33 per cent by the ab- 
sorption of water from the air. This is, 
however, far in what would 
occur under the usual conditions of honey 
storage. Similarly Fabian determined the 
loss of weight in comb honey which might 
oecur when stored in an extremely dry 
place and found that there may be an 
average decrease of over 7% per cent 
over a period of seven years under such 
conditions. When this comb honey that 
had been exposed for such a long period 
to extremely dry conditions was then 
placed under conditions of excessive 
moisture in the air, it quickly regained 
its original weight (in ten days or less) 
and afterward came to exceed its original 
weight by over 3 per cent. Comb honey 
thus first dried and then exposed to mois- 
ture at a higher temperature came to 
weigh 15 per cent more than its original 
weight. It is thus seen that both ex- 
tracted honey and comb honey may be- 
come a suitable medium for the growth of 
yeasts if allowed to absorb moisture from 
the air, hence the usual advice to keep 
honey in a dry place. 

Failure of honeys to Mix Readily 

Another factor which may at times 
have an influence on fermentation and 
the growth of yeasts is the pecularity of 
honeys of different densities not to mix 
readily. Beekeepers who have extracted 
honeys of different densities all in one 
day’s work and have run them into one 
tank have probably noticed that -by the 
next morning the thin honey will come 
to the top and the heavy or well-ripened 
honey will settle to the bottom of the 
tank. One might naturally suppose that 
the mixing of honeys by putting them to 
gether in one tank would cause the en 
tire mass to be of the same density, but 
this appears not to be the case. When 
honey is stored in a large tank it is then 
highly probable that the thin honey will 
be at the top, giving a medium more fa 
vorable for the growth of yeasts at the 
top of the tank. 

Yeasts Causing Honey Fermentation 

Two recent studies of honey fermenta 
tion have been made by Fabian, of the 
Michigan State College, and by Marvin, 


excess of 
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of the University of Wisconsin. The re- 
sults are similar in general, in that both 
authors find that yeasts of the genus 
Zygosaccharomyces are responsible for 
the trouble. Marvin states that he has 
found five strains of these yeasts in fer- 
menting honey, but does not name them, 
while Fabian lists three previously known 
species and describes a new species of 
this genus. Fabian also finds a new spe 
cies of Torula capable of fermenting 
honey. All these yeasts produce spores 
which increase their resistance to drying 
in honey. All five species agree in being 
able to ferment levulose and dextrose, and 
three of them ferment (cane 
sugar). To ferment sucrose, a yeast must 
contain the enzyme invertase, which is 
apparently absent from the two yeast 
species. All the species produce alcohol, 
which is a first step in the fermentation 
to acetic acid. It then appears that the 
fermentation of honey is caused by yeasts 
of peculiar forms, rather characteristic 
of this activity, although some of the 
species have been found causing fermen- 
tation in other products, such as soya in 
Japan in the case of one species. 
Condition Favorable to the Growth of 
Yeasts in Honey 

Too high a water content in honey is 
a well recognized source of trouble from 
fermentation, and Fabian finds that in 
general a water content of more than 21 
per cent is favorable to growth of yeasts. 
However, in many cases, especially in 
granulated honey, fermentation occurs with 
relatively low water content. 
honey in moist places, especially with 
high temperatures, greatly increases the 
absorption of moisture to the point where 
the osmotic pressure of the honey is re 
duced to the point at which growth of 
yeasts can occur. It appears that in 
many cases yeasts remain inactive in hon 
eys for a considerable time without caus- 
ing fermentation, but that they begin 
growth as soon as the water content of 
any part, especially the upper surface, is 
increased. In the case of well-ripened 
honeys, absorption of moisture may take 
place slowly, and if the honey is prompt- 
ly put on the market and used by the con- 
sumer, no damage from fermentation is 
noticed. In the case of honeys held over 
a second year, the danger of damage from 
fermentation is thus greatly increased, 
and it is well known to honey dealers that 
fermentation is common in older honeys. 
According to Marvin, heating honey to 


sucrose 


Storage of 
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160° F. destroys the yeasts and thus pre- 
vents fermentation, provided the honey is 
thereafter protected against further con- 
tamination from yeasts. This tempera- 
ture is often reached in bottling honey, 
but it is generally recognized by observ- 
ant beekeepers and bottlers that it is 
rare that large quantities of honey are 
heated to this temperature without some 
damage to its flavor and color. 
Extent of Fermentation 

While beekeepers generally seem to be 
of the opinion that well-ripened honey 
does not ferment, at the same time re 
ports come from all parts of the country 
or losses from this phenomenon. As has 
been stated previously, this is more com- 
mon in honeys held for some months or 
until the second season. Data obtained 
by Pugh from Canadian sources show a 
surprisingly high per cent of fermented 
honeys after being held for some months, 
a figure which would run into thousands 
of dollars annually if honeys were not 
sold promptly. It appears to be an en 
tirely erroneous assumption that thor- 
ough ripening is a certain preventive of 
fermentation and that fermentation is 
evidence that unripe honey has been ex- 
tracted. Neither can granulation be ac- 
cepted as a test of the degree of ripeness 
or of the tendency to fermentation, since 
the very fact that granulation has oc- 
curred tends to make conditions more fa- 
vorable for fermentation. Not only must 
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honey be well ripened before extracting, 
but the utmost care must be exercised to 
prevent the absorption of water from the 
atmosphere after extracting, either in 
open tanks or in closed cans. The advice 
usually given that honey must be kept in 
a dry place must be emphasized, and it 
appears that a cool but thoroughly dry 
place is preferable to a warm location, 
since absorption of moisture takes place 
much more readily at higher tempera- 
tures. There is, however, more probabil- 
ity that a warm place will have a low 
relative humidity than a cooler one. The 
safest means of preventing fermentation 
after extraction seems to be to keep the 
honey under conditions which will almost 
tend to dry it up. From the evidence at 
hand, it appears that far more damage 
eomes from keeping honey in moist 
places than from extracting too green. 
The conclusion seems to be that yeasts 
which may cause fermentation may eith- 
er enter honey after extracting or may 
be present in it from an early stage of 
the ripening. If for any reason addi- 
tional moisture enters the honey, these 
yeasts may begin to grow and cause dam- 
age to the honey. The yeasts appear to be 
less dehydrated than are many bacteria 
which are destroyed by the action of the 
levulose in honey, and for that reason 
they constitute a distinct menace to the 
beekeeper. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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eMaking a “Beekeeping News ‘Reel 





The New York of- 
fice of the Metro- 
Goldwyn - Mayer 
News had decided 
to make a news reel 
of the beekeeping 
industry. As conditions did not seem to 
be satisfactory in the East, they asked 
one of their western representatives to 
procure a beekeeping picture. “We have 
heard that it is the ‘bees’ knees,’ so pro- 
duce some for us,” they wrote. 

Mr. Chalmer D. Sinkey, M.-G.-M. cam- 
era-man, and also on the staff of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, was the re- 
cipient of this interesting picture assign- 
ment. He, with the director, Leo Rich- 
mond, had been in more than one excit 
ing place, but they agreed that this would 
be a “hot one.” However, they were 


Alice A. Cox 
cAn Exciting “Day for thes Cam- 
era-man in. a ‘Western 


cApiary 





men who didn’t 
waste time, and so, 
after some _ corre- 


pondence, decided to 
come to Elma to 
film the picture. 
Mr. Sinkey and Mr. Richmond arrived 
at our place in Elma about 11:30 on a day 
in late August. Miss Helen Steiner, a 
young lady beekeeper near Elma, was 
with them. The men especially wanted 
to have girls in the picture, because they 
knew it would create more of a sensation 
with the audiences. Of course, we were 
quite thrilled to think that a real “movie” 
was to be taken in our yard; consequent- 
ly it did not take a great deal of persua- 
sion for Bernice, who is fifteen years old, 
and I, seventeen, to consent to go along. 
We are not regular beekeepers, but have 
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been around bees enough not to feel out 
of place in a veil and knickers in the 
apiary. 

We had lunch at.our place, starting im- 
mediately afterward for the bee-yard, 
which is eleven miles from home. Per- 
haps I had better tell you who I mean 
when I say “we.” Besides the camera- 
man and Miss Steiner, there were my fa- 
ther, W. L. Cox, my brother, Roy Cox, and 
my sister, and I. 

We soon found that the camera-men 
were entirely human, very good-natured, 
and at home in any circumstances. The 
director, Mr. Richmond, told us in great 
detail how fast he could run and how 
useless it would be for a mere bee to at- 
tempt to keep up with him. We were 
amused at his pretended fear of bees, 
and just a little curious to see how he 
really would act. 

On the way to the apiary the movie 
men stopped at a store and bought five 
pairs of white work gloves to protect our 
hands from the bees. As a matter of 
fact, the camera-man, Mr. Sinkey, was 
the only one who used the gloves, the 
rest of us working bare-handed during 
the filming of the picture. 

Arriving at the bee-yard, we donned 
veils and pinned up the necks of our 
clothing as a measure of safety. We girls 
helped Mr. Sinkey and Mr. Richmond get 
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their veils on, as they couldn’t seem to 
get the “hang of it,” as they said. We 
were all ready to start into the apiary 
when Mr. Richmond was told that it would 
be impossible for him to smoke. He 
couldn’t see the reason for this at once, 
but when it finally occurred to him that 
it was because of the veil, we had to 
laugh with him. 
The Camera-man Gets His First Sting 
The first scene was to be a panoramic 
view of the yard, showing the beekeepers 
entering the yard and looking at the 
hives. In order to be above the colonies, 
Mr. Sinkey took his camera and climbed 
upon a stump. The apiary is situated on 
a side-hill, with a valley on the north 
western side. Mr. Sinkey was in the di- 
rect path of the bees as they rose from 
this valley, and they, working hard (as 
all good bees should), naturally resented 
this interference. They swarmed around 
the black camera, and before he could put 
on his gloves he was stung on the hand, 
In a short time he received another sting 
on the calf of his leg, just below his golf 
trousers. He took these stings like an ex- 
pert, and didn’t even strike at the bees, 
as a good many people would have done. 
The next scene was taken from the 
same vantage point. This showed us tak 
ing off supers from some of the higher 
colonies. My father and I were in the 
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West half of the apiary in which the news reel was made. A typical western Washington scene 
The hazy atmosphere was caused by forest fires 
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foreground. He was on a short ladder, 
and as he took out the combs he handed 
them to me and I placed them in an emp- 
ty super. This gave a good view of the 
combs, as we held them so that each was 
in the view of the camera. 

Mr. Sinkey wanted to get a close view 
of the frames, so we took some out of a 
colony and they were shown in various 
ways. My sister and Miss Steiner were 
first shown, each holding some frames. 
In the next scene we were all holding 
the frames, as seen in the “still” picture 
here reproduced. 

The bees of the colony with which we 
were working were Caucasians, descend- 
ants of the bees brought from Russia a 
few years ago, and from it my father has 
bred some admirable honey-gatherers. 
They were very gentle throughout this 
scene and the following one. 

Artificial Swarm Does Stunts Before 

Camera 

Our guests especially wanted a picture 
of a swarm. They thought that no bee 
keeping picture could be complete with- 
out one, so it was up to us to produce 
one. As this was late in August, the nat- 
ural swarming was over, and if the hives 
were left open there was danger of rob- 
bing, so you can imagine the difficulties 
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Doing stunts before the camena. Left to right: Leo Richmond, Helen Steiner, Bernice, Alice, and 
Roy Cox, W. }). Cox kneeling in foreground. 
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of obtaining a swarm picture. My father 
safd that he would make a swarm for 
them, but it would take about an hour. 

He first fed the bees with sweetened 
water, quieting them down. He then 
broke off a maple branch and stuck it in 
the ground at the outer edge of the yard, 
then shook the bees gently onto the 
ground in front of and around the “tree.” 
After this was done there was a long, 
slow job of getting the bees worked up 
into the maple branch. This was accom- 
plished by slowly smoking them from the 
outer edges, getting them started toward 
the center. The queen was put in a cage, 
which was then tied to the tree. At least 
we thought she was in the cage. After the 
swarm had been made we failed to find 
her in it, and came to the conclusion that 
she had crawled out before the plug had 
been fastened in. 

After this had been done the bees be- 
gan to climb slowly up into the pseudo- 
tree. By the judicious use of smoke they 
at last had all clustered in the branch. 
The camera-man and the director had been 
interested spectators throughout this 
“swarming,” and had asked many ques- 


BEE 


tions. They showed no fear of the bees, 
playing with them and letting them 
crawl on their hands and arms. Mr. 


Richmond seemed to be happiest when 
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helping smoke the bees to get them go 
ing toward the branch. 

After all traces of our labor were re- 
moved, the camera was placed in the 
proper position, the actors were instruct- 
ed as to their parts, and the scene began. 
My father and Miss Steiner appeared 
from behind the bushes, walking toward 
the “swarm,” and, when about opposite, 
they “discovered” it. This scene really 
had more acting in it than any of the 
others. A number of close-ups were taken 
of the swarm after the tree had been cut 
off. It was in reality pulled up, but be- 
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Making the “Bees’ Knees” 

By this time these gray bees were 
pretty well tired out performing before 
the camera, but there was still one more 
thing required of them. The phrase, “the 
bees’ knees,” had come 
with these interesting men. 
if it would be at all possible to get 
such a picture. It Bernice 
and me. For the sake of art, we decided 
that we must give them the real “bees’ 
knees.” 

We rolled our stockings down and roll- 
ed our knickers up. We seated ourselves 


to be a slogan 
They asked 


was up to 








Alice and Bernice help the bees ‘‘do their stuff’’ 
white streaks and specks in the picture are flying bees. 


fore the camera it appeared to be cut off 
near the ground. 

Some of the pictures accompanying this 
article were taken of this swarm. In one, 
my father is holding it; in another, my 
sister and I are; the third shows it going 
into the hive, with Mr. Sinkey “shooting” 
it. Mr. Richmond jokingly remarked 
that they would give the title “Camera- 
man Faces Death for M.-G.-M.” to this 
picture. 

The next scene showed the hiving of 
the swarm. The hive was prepured, the 
bees were shaken onto the ground, then 
allowed to go into it. As bees usually 
do, they swarmed over the front of the 
hive, covering it completely. This was 
especially good in the picture, because it 
gave a moving and natural appearance. 








while the camera-man turns the crank. The 


on a box and my father put sweetened 
water on our knees. He then placed as 
many bees on our knees as he could 
gather up in his hands, and others were 
attracted to the water. The camera was 
moved up close, so as to take in only our 
knees. We were glad that our faces 
would not be shown, for the bees tickled 
a good deal. We sat very quietly while 
the bees were there, fearing to mash them 
between our knees. We often hear of 
“whiskers” and “hair” made of bees, but 
I am quite sure that the “knees” is the 
most ticklish job. 

Taking Off a Truck Load of Honey 

The last scene was one of taking off 
honey. Our truck was driven next to the 
hives with which we were to work, and 


the supers were removed. Four people 
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lifted out the frames, brushed off the 
bees, handed them to us, and we took 
them to the truck, where Roy put them 
into empty hive-bodies. This was not ac- 
cording to the usual manner, which would 
be to carry the supers to the truck, in- 


stead of just one frame at a time. The 
method was changed in order to give 
more action. 


As we left the yard and started home 
we were well pleased with the afternoon’s 
work. We had had an interesting and 
novel experience, and our visitors told us 
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that they were well pleased with the re 
sults they had obtained. 

“Well, girls, how did you like it?” 
asked Mr. Richmond. 

“It was all right,” we answered, “but 
our knees are still sticky!” 

The picture was released in ten days 
after it was made, and will be shown in 
foreign countries as well as in the United 
States. It seems to be attracting some 
attention, and we are looking forward to 
seeing it shown on the screen. 

Elma, Washington. 








Plenty of help makes 


quick work in taking off and loading a truckload of honey 


before the movie 
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Any one who has 


not read that beau- : , will be left beside 
tiful little book tow Lower “Prices and ‘Poor the road taking the 
called “Alice in Seasons eWay “Ber Gurned dust of the proces 
Wonderland,” has to “Beekeeper’s “Benefir~ sion that has gone 
missed a great deal. by. 

Written for children, it is full of wise One of the first considerations in the 
sayings which all grown-ups can appre race of life is financial. To “provide 


ciate. 
the as good. 
You will remember how Alice fell asleep 


The sequel story, “Alice Through 
Looking Glass,” is almost 
wondering about the strange world which 
she could just glimpse through the glass 
over the mantle. In her dreams she step- 
ped through the glass and saw and heard 
wonderful things. Among the quaint wise 
sayings which were told to Alice by an 
cld sheep was one which always sticks 
mind. It was this: “You have to 
run as fast as you can to stay where you 
that is in life today! 
is so keen, life whizzes by 
at such a rate that if you do not run as 


in my 


are.” How true 


Competition 


Morley Pettit 


fast as you can you 


things honest in the sight of all men,” as 
the good old Book says, every one must 
know where he stands, whether he is 
gaining or falling behind or merely hold- 
ing his own. To this end there must be 


some system of records or accounts. 
Along with the “Three R’s, readin’, 
’ritin’, and ’rithmetic,” bookkeeping 


should follow closely in any elementary 
education. The boy or girl who reaches 
maturity without knowing how to keep 
account of the money he or must 
handle through life is very much handi 
capped right on the start. Even to keep 
a record of all transactions is 


she 


business 
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not enough either, for it is possible to 
keep a complete set of books and still be 
blind and deaf to the vital information 
they contain, the report of the proprie 
tor’s progress in the race of life. 
Careful Accounting Leads to Lower Costs 
During the happy years immediately 
following the close of the World War 
beekeeping boomed. We were not only 
getting good prices, but good crops as 
well. Large quantities of money came 
easily and departed in the same way. We 
employed pienty of help, gave our bees 
the best of attention, bought lots of ex- 
pensive equipment, traveled, and enjoyed 
life. In spité of extravagance, surpluses 
accumulated because both 
crops were excellent. Then when all ag- 
ricultural prices started the rapid de 
cline, seasons in this part of the country 
went bad at the same time. For at least 
five years now bees have stored almost 
nething (not nearly enough to support 
themselves) before the first of July. In- 
stead of coming to a clover honey flow 
the middle of June a surplus of 
spring honey, they have required feeding 
till the end of June; but buckwheat has 
come on just as early as ever! It 
not take much of a beekeeper to under 
stand that, under these conditions, even 
the best of weather during the short 
weeks of July can not give a very large 
surplus of salable honey. P 
Of course, the bad springs can not go 
forever. They must be followed soon 
by a series of good years like those we 
have had before. If while they last they 
teach us to cut our costs well below the 
returns of even they 
will put us in shape to go ahead when 
crops and perhaps prices improve again. 
The cutting of costs is accomplished only 
by a rigid system of cost accounting and 
a careful analysis of the figures thus ob 
tained. 


prices and 


with 


does 


on 


adverse seasons, 


It is surprising how cost figures 
ean be reduced when they are attacked 
vigorously enough. In saying this I do 
not lose sight of the importance of sales 
manship in disposing of the product, for 
the financial success of the year’s opera 
tions is measured by the difference be 
the gross return from the sale of 
the product and the cost of production. 

Separating Various Items in Cost of 

Production 

Now it costs about so much to operate 
a honey-producing plant for year 
whether much or little honey is produced. 
The same operations of fall, spring, and 


tween 


one 
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summer management have to be gone 
through with. There is less labor in car- 
ing for the honey and probably more in 
preventing swarming. At any rate, help 
has to be provided well in advance and 
has to be paid whether the work is heavy 
with a large crop or light with a small 
one. In a set of books for the business 
I would have separate accounts, or at 
least separate columns, for the following 
items: Management and labor; invest- 
ment and depreciation; painting and re 
pairs to buildings and hives; repairs to 
machinery and trucks; fuel and oil for 
trucks, boiler, ete.; rent and taxes; bees 
and queens; insurance, interest, and dis 
count; postage and sundries; containers 
for honey; and sugar for feed. 

What a beekeeper should charge his 
business for his own services as manager 
is hard to say. 
better not he 
wishes to show anything but a deficit un- 


As a matter of fact, he 


had charge very much if 


der existing conditions. At most he can 
charge only for the time he actually 
spends keeping bees. The months when 


this business does not require his atten- 
tion should to 
something else. eash or 


in fairness be charged 
Of all 
honey paid for labor goes into this ac- 
count. When it is totaled up at the end 
of the year and compared with the same 
totals for previous years it can be seen 
whether this rather large item of expense 
is inereasing or being cut down. The 
personal element enters strongly 
for the helper loyal and 
honest usually earns all he is paid. 
How to Figure Depreciation 

The next item, investment and depre 
ciation, is a much discussed one. When 
we erect a building or purchase equip- 
ment that will likely last for several 
years, the money spent is charged into 
this account. After that, what happens? 
The Canadian income tax regulations al- 
low farmers to write off into current ex- 
pense an annual depreciation of 244% on 
brick and stone buildings, 5% on wooden 
buildings, and 10% on machinery, except 
that on motor cars, trucks, and tractors 
25% may be written off the first year 
after purchasing the machine new. That 
means that the whole cost of a brick or 
stone building has disappeared from the 
books and been charged out in running 
expenses in forty years. Frame buildings, 
including beehives, are gone from the 
books in twenty years; machinery is sup- 
posed to be worn out and worthless in 


course, 


very 


here, who is 
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ten; and motor cars in eight and a half 
years. I know the last is about true, for 
I used a truck for ten years and traded 
it in on a new one last summer. They al- 
lowed me a hundred dollars for it, but 
wrecked it at once, and most of it went 
out on the municipal dump. I also know 
that it pays to write off machines like 
extractors in ten years. I had a good 
example when the Simplicity extractor 
came out. The great improvement it was 
going to be was so evident that my two 
eight-frame reversing machines were sold 
immediately at a sacrifice; but they had 
been so nearly writen off by annual de 
preciation that the books did not need to 
show a loss on the transaction. 

When it comes to buildings and hives, 
which we know with care will last a life- 
time, one hesitates to write them off in 
the arbitrary mechanical manner pre 
scribed. It is all right to write the al- 
lowed depreciation into an income tax 
statement, for it reduces the taxable in- 
come just that much, and in the golden 
days when I had a taxable income from 


beekeeping I felt that I was putting 
something over whenever I did it. But 
was I? Mr. Demuth told me not long 


ago that in the course of the years he 
had written off his whole equipment, re 
valued it back into the books, and writ- 
ten it all off again, and again re-valued 
it back into the books. Whether he had 
written it off as wooden in 20 years, or 
just as brick and stone in forty he did 
not say, and he now has the editor’s 
privilege of “deleting” this whole state 
ment. But I told him that if I were as 
good at bookkeeping as that, such ordi- 
nary matters as keeping bees would not 
bother me at all. 

A set of books is not supposed to show 
what things cost so much as their present 
worth, or, rather, their re-sale value. It 
is not hard to understand that deprecia- 
tion should be written off a machine like 
a truck or automobile which loses at least 
twenty-five per cent of its selling value as 
soon as you take possession and drive it 
around a block; but a new honey-house 
and well-painted hives and supers are 
another matter. If kept in the best of 
condition, are they worth more or less 
than they were five years ago? What 
will they be worth five or ten years 
hence? That all depends on their re- 
sale value as used equipment, which it- 
self depends entirely on the price of hon- 


ey and the consequent interest in bee- 
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keeping. Just at present it is impossi- 
able to get even a small percentage of the 
investment cost out of bees and equip- 
ment by attempting to sell them. This 
is almost always true where death or 
other calamity causes a forced sale. Any 
one putting money into bees and equip- 
ment may as well face the fact that so 
far as investment goes that money is 
gone. Spending it in that way may pro- 
vide for a nice income, just as money 
paid for a saw, a square, a hammer, 
planes, brace and bit, and later a shop 
and more expensive tools may provide a 
comfortable income to the carpenter who 
makes good use of them. The wise car- 
penter or beekeeper may in time learn to 
manage so he does not have to work so 
hard himself, but neither one should 
count that his investment in _ tools 
amounts to very much. 


Charging Equipment to Operating 
Expense 

The beekeeper who leaves standing in 
his investment account the hundreds and 
thousands of dollars he has paid out for 
equipment from time to time is only de- 
ceiving himself—fooling himself into 
thinking he is worth more than he ae 
tually is. If he wants to know what his 


business is actually worth, let him offer ‘ 


it for sale and see what he can get for it. 
It is undoubtedly wiser to write depre- 
ciation off all equipment annually —just 
how much, the individual will have to 
decide. In building up a small package 
business in Georgia I have gone to the 
other extreme and written everything 
into current expense, so that, although I 
have two hundred colonies of bees there, 
and equipment for some more, my books 
do not show any investment there at all. 
By being very careful in buying it has 
been possible to show a small profit each 
year in spite of this, and the accounts 
do not hold out any false hopes of a capi- 
tal return on what is practically unsal- 
able. 

The other items in the accounts do not 
call for much discussion. When sepa- 
rated out under different headings they 
can be studied and compared with the 
cost of the same things in other years. 
Where there is an inerease the reason 
must be sought, or by careful paring the 
annual totals may be reduced. It may 
be that an answer can be found to the 
old question, “When should a car or truck 
be turned in on a new onef” The bill 
for gasoline and oil may be reduced by 
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changing the car, by moving apiaries 
nearer home, or by doing the work of 
each yard with fewer trips. Fire insur- 
ance is a mecessary expense; but some 
simple changes in the premises to comply 
with regulations may secure a lower rate 
and effect a considerable saving. Above 
all, though, the trucks must be protected 
from loss by property damage and public 
liability. Without such insurance, even 
the most careful driver is liable to have 
a wreck which may cost him thousands— 
may even bring financial ruin. I would 
not drive any old truck on the provincial 
or state highways of today without such 
protection. The only way to reduce cost 
of such insurance is to see that the insur- 
ance is laid up during any winter months 
that the truck is not in use. 

In rent of apiary sites we can be sav- 
ing if we are careful. Most property 
owners are satisfied with a winter’s sup 
ply of honey for the family. Now that 
we put the bees anywhere in back-lot 
pastures, where they cause no trouble at 
all, that is quite enough to give. Ocea- 
sionally a farmer is grasping and unrea- 
sonable. When money values of all 
amounts given for apiary privileges are 
summed up in one account it counts up to 
quite a lot. The cost of queens and pack- 
age bees purchased throughout the year, 
when summed up, may lead to more home 
queen-rearing and making of increase; 
but that will depend on labor costs and 
success in wintering. 

Containers and Feed Not Chargeable to 
Production 

Strictly speaking, the cost of contain- 
ers for the honey should not be added 
to the cost of production but should be 
charged into the honey account and de- 
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ducted from the amount received before 
gross receipts for honey are determined. 
The same applies more emphatically to 
sugar purchased for feed. If, say, the 
honey crop is 25,000 pounds and 2000 
pounds of sugar are fed, the crop is 
really only 23,000 pounds. The cost of 
sugar is not a part of the cost of produc- 
tion. It had to be purchased to replace 
hcney which should not have been taken 
from the bees, and is chargeable against 
the sale of that misappropriated honey. 
When we face the thing squarely we are 
inclined to ask the question: When ten 
pounds of sugar is made into syrup and 
fed to the bees in the fall, is it the equiv- 
alent of ten pounds of honey left with 
them undisturbed? We face lots of ques- 
tions when we get down to brass tacks 
on costs. 

Just a word, in closing, to members of 
the Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-opera- 
tive. Honey shipped to the company is 
booked at nominal values according to 
grade, ten cents for light, eight for 
golden, and so on. These are not selling 
prices but arbitrary values used for the 
sake of recording contributions of honey 
to the pool. Fifty per cent of these 
values is available for drawing by the 
member at once, and further advances 
are made during the year until the pool 
is sold out and ean be cleared. I would sug- 
gest that the member open two accounts 
with the company, a consignment account 
showing nominal values of all shipments, 
and a drawing or an advance account to 
which advances allowed are charged over 
from the consignment account. This 
should always balance with his personal 
account in the books at the head office. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 
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In most of my 
beekeeping I have 
been so_ situated 
that I did not have 
to consider the theft 
of food I put out by 
bees that did not belong to me. I do 
not mean that I have not fed other bees 
than my own, but that such loss, when 
weighed against advantages, has been 
negligible. 

Open feeding is, of course, applicable 
only for a general object, as for stimulat- 


we_paa 


heeding “Bees in, thes Open. 
’ Dr. E. P. Stiles 
Peeding the Entire Apiary from 
One Geeder. When. It 
Is AAdvisable 


ing brood-rearing in 
early spring, or 
when the shortage of 
the natural food sup- 
ply necessitates gen- 
eral feeding. The 
latter contingency is rare. I have never 
known it to occur except in this county. 
Feeding in queen-rearing usually, per- 
haps always, requires individual colony 
feeding. 

Feeding for the stimulation of early 
brood-rearing is usually considered of 
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questionable advisableness, I believe. I 
am inclined to think that in the North, 
or in most parts of the North, there is 
little advantage in stimulative feeding; 
but in every locality in which I have 
kept bees in Texas, unless it be in the 
locality in which I recently established 
an apiary, there is no question of the 
advantages of the operation as I manage 
it. I have succeeded in getting response 
from the queens within a week or less, if 
the weather conditions were at all favor- 
able. I have had such a degree of re- 
sponse that brood was killed on the edges 
of the nest when a sudden fall in tempera- 
ture caused a contraction of the cluster. 
But I consider such loss trifling as com- 
pared to the gain. 

As I well know from observation, an 
abundance of carried-over stores results 
in the building up of strong colonies early 
in the season. But every beekeeper 
knows that bees unseal honey reluctantly. 
This natural reluctance results in a com 
parative delay in breeding up; but if 
an early flow of nectar starts a flow of 
eggs, reluctance to opening honey cells 
ceases when larvae are hungry. 

Why Flow of Nectar Stimulates 
Egg-laying 

I have often wondered why a flow of 
nectar starts egg-laying. I have reached 
the that it is not because 
the bees reason that they can now in- 
crease food is 
believe that insects 

Rather, it is the 


conclusion 
brood-rearing because 
plentiful. I do not 

even —reason. 
physical condition the bees find them 
selves in. They are filled with nectar 
which can not be placed permanently in 
the cells until a large part of the water 
is extracted from it. Part of this 
traction of water is, perhaps, done by 


bees 


ex- 


evaporation from the cells, but the 
greater part of it is done in the bodies 
of the bees; consequently, if they are 
gathering nectar, their bodies are con- 
stantly distended with it and they are 
constantly offering refreshment to the 
queen. If the queen does not regularly 
refuse the offer, she begins to lay. This 


condition of satiation does not exist when 
honey must be uneapped to produce it. 
From an article by Allen Latham in 
the 1925, issue of Gleanings, on 
page 363, I learned, if true, something I 
did not know before which completes my 
olservations just mentioned. He says: 
“A eolony fed this very thin syrup 
(one to two) at once begins to ripen and 
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invert it, and by so doing generates 
much heat. The entire colony warms up 
and all the younger bees are clogged with 
this syrup. The hive is in an uproar. 
Chyle production begins and is very ample. 
Wax production is very slight. Thick feed 
brings on very slight chyle production, but 
does stimulate wax production.’’ 

I have underseored the words I 
to apply. The other sentences are ex 
planatory. If Latham is right, it is, per- 
haps, chyle the are offering the 
queen. Whether nectar or chyle, the re- 
sult of the frequent imbibition by the 
queen is a flow of eggs. 

Strength of Syrup for Outdoor Feeding 

Just before this quotation Latham 
says: “The thinner the feed the better.” 
I agree, but Latham thinks a dilution of 
one of of water is about 
right. For open feeding, I use a one to 
four dilution of granulated sugar. This 
sclution, after finding it, the bees take 
with great eagerness if there is no nectar 
to be had. I once used a wooden float in 
a tub of this feed. The float had to be 
eut so it would settle to the bottom of 
the tub. The consequence was that ther 
was too much space between the float 
and the sides of the tub when the tub 
was full. To protect the bees from drown 
ing at the upper level, I covered the float 
with heavy paper, extending it to the 
sides of the tub. The bees took this thin 
syrup so eagerly that I had to diseard the 
paper because in fighting for a sipping 
place so many of them missed their op 
ponents and stung the paper, from which 
they could not extract their stings, that 
the death rate was too great. Very’few 
bees killed each other, but the paper 
killed many, which indicates that bees 
are not very good marksmen. 


wish 


bees 


sugar to two 


My object in using this very thin solu 
tion was not economy in, sugar, but a de 
sire to keep it, as long as possible, from 
being stored, believing that, as long as it 
was in the bodies of the bees, the queen 
would be stimulated to egg-laying. Inci 
dentally I have learned some other facts. 
3ees will not take eagerly a solution of 
one to five. They will take it, but very 
slowly and languidly. Even 
four solution to have insufficient 
odor to attract the bees. If one happens 
to find it others will be drawn to it. Con 
sequently, when I first put out the syrup, 
I soak pieces of paper (or, better, wisps 
of exclesior) in the syrup and lay them 
on the alighting-boards of two or three 


the one to 


seems 
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hives; then, when the bees have gathered 
on them and are sucking up the syrup, I 
carry them to the tub. They mark the 
place of the tub and return. In a short 
time other colonies have followed suit. 
But I have found that a few colonies do 
not participate in the harvest, even when 
short of food. I take it that such colo- 
nies are inefficient honey-gatherers and 
should not be propagated. 

When Bees Observe Time of Day 

If feeding is done punctually at a 
given hour and at the same place, show- 
ing the bees the location of the feed is 
necessary only once. At the hour the 
next day the bees will be found waiting, 
and a few bees will be found hovering 
about the feeding place even three days 
after feeding has been discontinued,’ un- 
less a nectar flow has started. As soon 
as a nectar flow starts, the bees will 
abandon this watery feed. 

Perhaps the most important point 
about the feeding of this thin syrup, ex 
cept the object of promoting egg pro 
duction, is that it will not incite robbing. 
Whether the fact is due to the absence 
of odor, or because of the watery con 
sistency of the syrup, or because the bees 
are so full of syrup (as of nectar during 
a heavy flow) that robbing is a physical 
impossibility, I don’t know. If honey 
or heavy syrup were fed, robbing would 
result. In feeding this one to four syrup, 
I have never had a cage of robbing occur. 
But, not knowing that such would be the 
result, I have always fed in the after 
noons, sometimes as early as one o’elock 
sometimes as late as four. I have always 
tried to time my feeding so that the last 
syrup would be taken up about dusk; but 
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I have had the feed exhausted as early 
as three without the occurrence of rob- 
bing. I think there is very little chance 
of outside bees’ taking this feed unless 
they are within hearing distance of the 
colonies being fed. 

Ripening Syrup While on Wing 

That bees begin immediately the ex 
traction of water from this syrup is 
proven, I think, by an experience one 
Sunday evening. I was sitting reading 
near the feeding place. The bees were 
very busy. As soon as I sat down I felt 
an occasional drop, as if a sprinkling of 
rain were threatening; but there were no 
clouds. The drops fell on the white paper 
of the magazine I was reading and dried 
without leaving a stain. I changed my 
location and the drops ceased to strike 
me. I tried to catch the bees in the act 
of discharging these drops, but could not 
see it. 

Weak colonies will not get so much of 
this- feed as strong ones. Perhaps this 
is the weak link in the chain of this 
method of feeding. But the strong will 
store considerable of it. Combs of stored 
syrup can be taken from the strong and 
given to the weak. 

If a colony has any reserve supplies, TI 
have found that just as good results in 
the stimulation of egg production can be 
had by feeding three or four days in sue 
cession and then omitting the feeding for 
the same period. The feeding starts 
brood-rearing. After brood is started, the 
bees will not hesitate to uncap honey to 
feed the brood. But if feeding is not re 
sumed, the queen will lapse in her egg 
production. 

Houston, Tex. 























Honey exhibit at the North Carolina State Fair last fall. 
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VACATIONING WITH BEES 


How Bees Were Packed for Winter with 
But Little Expense 


While the earth remaineth, seed time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease.— 
Gen. 8:22. 


Economy in management is one of the 
first requirements in successful beekeep- 
ing. This is especially so with the per- 
son who is in it as a side line, but even as 
a matter of a chief income it is worth 
saying that. many fortunes have been 
made by carefully watching minor de- 
tails, and as many fortunes have been 
lost by failing to do so. 

When the chill winds of October, with 
their doleful tones, began to announce 
the inevitable approach of another win- 
ter, I found cold chills coursing down my 
spine as I began to wonder what would 
happen to those little insects that had 
made merry through the summer as they 
had industriously worked in and out of 
my beautifully painted hives, which 
stood like whited sepulchers and grew 
taller through the harvest and 
now must decrease as the ap 
proached. : 

To purchase or have made winter boxes 
for packing on the government 
would require an expense from which I 
recoiled almost as much as I did from 
the thought of having my faithful little 
servants, the bees, shiver on the combs in 
the cold, and finally drop to death from 
sheer neglect. 

And to neglect livestock is, to me, a 
crime. I remember that, as a boy, I re 
turned to the barn late many a cold night 
to see that all the cattle and horses were 
as comfortable as they could be made, be 
fore I would tuck myself into a warm bed 
between woolen blankets on downy 
feathers, under which I would sleep with 
no thought of the freezing temperature 
outside. 

Would I 
winter 


months, 
winter 


plan 


now neglect my friends in 
friends which had furnished me 
sweets to eat, and music of the purest 
melodies of nature, and occupation dur- 
ing my vacation period? No, I must find 
a way to house them from the cold, and I 
must do it inexpensively. 

It so happened that near the place of 
my vacation beeyard there were three or 


four casket factories; and I had often 
noticed weather-stained pine coffin boxes 
lying out in the weather near the ware- 
houses of these factories, and I wondered 
why they were neglected. 

Approaching the manager I learned 
that these were boxes in which caskets 
had been shipped to various places, and 
the boxes had been returned as empty 
shipping cases, and this process continued 
until the boxes became so worn that they 
were of no further value for this pur- 
pose, and thus they accumulated and 
were obtainable as scrap lumber at fifty 
cents each. 

The sawdust, which was also a waste 
product of the factory, was from kiln- 
dried lumber and therefore had the mini- 
mum of moisture—just the thing for 
packing bees. These coffin boxes were 
just the right length and height in which 
to pack four colonies of bees. I bridged 
the entrances across to the south wall and 
soon had my bees packed as snugly as by 
the method recommended by Wm. H. Wol- 
ford in the November, 1928, issue of 
Gleanings, and with the paper roofing 
covers they looked very similar to his 
pack. 

I now know of a factory that is pro 
ducing scrap wool*as a waste product, 
and I have hopes that next winter I will 
have my bees packed under woolen blan- 
kets as warm as ever happy children cud- 
dled beneath. And when I have it so I 
will be able to sit by my warm fires or 
sleep beneath my warm blankets and feel 
that.my friends of the hives have warmth 
amid the cold, and will be fresh and 
rested for the return of the springtime 
and summer.—Rev. J. R. Stelle, Butler, 
Ind. 


GREAT BOOSTERS FOR HONEY 


The Kellogg Company Continues Increas- 
ing Activity for Honey 


One has to visit the W. K. Kellogg 
Co.’s fine factories and plant to fully 
realize what a wonderful work this or 
ganization is doing in honey advertising. 
As hosts to the Michigan Beekeepers’ As 
sociation recently, every courtesy was 
shown visiting members, and assurance 
was given that, although honey has been 
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mentioned over six billion times in W. K. 
Kellogg Co.’s advertising already, their 
future plans call for continued recom 
mendation of honey as a health sweet in 
all their advertising campaigns in forty- 
five countries of the world. 

This, together with the splendid work 
in actual demonstrations of uses for hon 
ey before women’s clubs, home economics 
workers, dieticians, and health authori 
ties, as conducted by Miss Mary I. Bar 
ber, Director Home Economics Depart 
ment of the Kellogg Co., undoubtedly is 
the greatest force in honey advertising 
the world has yet seen. 

Mr. E. J. Freeman, Director of Adver 
tising for the Kellogg Co., mentioned the 
fine co-operation they had received from 
a large honey-selling organization in 
Creat Britain, which had prepared posters 
recommending the use of Kellogg’s break 
fast foods with honey. Mr. Freeman also 
spoke warmly of the more than 1200 let 
ters received by the Kellogg Co. from 
beekeepers everywhere, commending the 
fine work in advertising honey. 

We, as beekeepers throughout the coun 
try, can repay the Kellogg Co. in some 
small part for this good-will honey ad 
vertising, so graciously given, by men 
tioning the Kellogg Co.’s products in con 
nection with honey sales. One sugges- 
tion advanced is that beekeepers use a 
small Kellogg Co. sticker on their pack 
age of honey, something on the order of 
the Good Housekeeping sticker. I know 
that the Kellogg Co. will furnish bee 
keepers with these stickers gratis if 
there is a demand for them. What say, 
folks? Shall we do something like this 
to show our appreciation?—-R. H. Kelty, 
Fast Lansing, Mich. 


2 LA oe 
HONEY IN DIET RESTORES HEALTH 


Given up by Doctors, a Disabled Soldier 
Eats Honey and Gets Well 


I am a living advertisement for honey. 
That I am here today is due largely to 
bees and honey and the grace of God. 

In April, 1919, I was discharged from 
the U. 8S. Army with a bad case of acute 
Bright’s disease contracted six months 
previously as an after-effect of a mild 
case of the “flu.” Six months after dis 
charge my case was pronounced chronic. 
My rating was full disability. All the 
doctors that examined me made me feel 
that something was wrong by the way 
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they acted. Finally one doctor gave me 
the advice that I had but a few months 
to live. 

During the time I was in the army my 
father took care of my bees, just a few 
hives. On my return I wanted to forget 
about the war, and about myself. Can 
you imagine a better way to while away 








H. A. Schafer gives honey the credit for the mar- 
velous restoration of health after army doctors 
had given him up 
the time with a broken body than to 
putter with a few hives of bees or to sit 
at the entrance of a hive in the glorious 
sunshine and watch the bees go about 
their different tasks? One can’t help but 
forget himself. I did. To me the bees 
were wonderful. They aroused in me a 
new interest. They kept my thoughts 
away from myself. Self pity never had 

a chance. 
Honey and dairy products formed the 
main articles in my diet. I was a lover 
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of sweets and always had eaten much 
eandy and preserves. Not by doctors’ 
orders did I cut out sugar; it was volun- 
tary. Honey took its place—honey on 


breakfast cereals, honey on toast, honey 


in cocoa, honey on fresh fruits with rich 
cream, or just a spoonful of honey plain. 
| was on a light diet. Honey formed one 
of the main items. I figured that if sugar 
caused diabetes, another kidney disease, 
its use would surely not help my dis 
eased kidneys. I resolved to prevent any 
undue strain on my sick kidneys, and I 


am here today. 

















- 
Last spring the government sent me to 
the Veterans’ Hospital at Waukesha, Wis., - 
where the latest scientific tests used to 
detect Bright’s disease were conducted 
cn me, without finding even a trace of . 
the disease. I feel sure that the greatest 
credit for my recovery is due to honey \ 
and bees.-H. A. Sehafer, Osseo, Wis. 
2 Ao a 
BEEKEEPING IN NORTH CAROLINA n 
- ~ ] a > » . ~ > 0 
F. R. Jordan & Sons Produce Big Crops F. R. Jordan, Wilmington, North Carolina. Right T 
of Honey from 800 Colonies back of Mr. Jordan some of the beautiful Span 
ish mos hanging from a tree C' 
In this day when the ecity calls ou r 
young men so loud and so long, a honey two or three sons who are good beekeep p 
producer is fortunate to have a son who ers is doubly and triply fortunate. Such 
likes the bee business. A man who has aman is F, R. Jordan, living just north 








Mr. Jordan and his three husky beekeeper sons, Fred, Richard, and Robert Due to an accident 
to their father, the boys ‘‘ran’’ the bees in 1928 and produced a crop of about 60,000 lbs. of honey 
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\ row of hives in one of the Jordan apiaries. The 


grass and leaves are kept raked away to lessen 


the danger of fire 


of Wilmington, North Carolina. Mr. Jor 
dan’s crop in 1928 totaled 60,000 pounds, 
not a bad showing for North Carolina- 
or North Dakota either, for that matter. 
The Jordans have about eight hundred 
colonies of bees, fall count, but their av 
erage is approximately one hundred 
pounds per colony, spring count. 

Mr. Jordan, by reason of a peculiar ae 


cident, very nearly lost his arm. In hiv 
ing a swarm he accidentally ran a thorn 
hand. The 
dressed his hand did not discover that a 
part of the thorn was still in the wound. 
Months later trouble developed, and dur 
ing the spring of 1928 Mr. Jordan was 


into his right doctor who 


almost helpless, so far as the use of this 


hand was concerned. This threw practi 








W. H. Robins 








county demonstrator of Pender County, North Carolina, examining the blossoms of 
the Wig gallberry (high-bush) 
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cally all of the work onto the three boys, 
who, however, proved equal to the occa- 
sian and carried on under their father’s 
supervision. At the time of my visit the 
yards looked neat and shipshape—no evi 
dence of neglect anywhere. The best pos- 
sible substitute for a strong right arm is 
three strong and willing young men. 

At the time of my visit in May most 
the colonies had four to five extract- 
ing supers on and all of the combs about 


2 


oO; 


full. The Jordans get their honey from 
tupelo, black gum, and gallberry, and 
some also from holly and huckleberry. 


There are two varieties of gallberry, the 


first a very high shrub ealled “high 
bush,” and the other a straggly low shrub 
called “low bush.” The big gallberry 
blooms earlier, but the honey is darker 
and the yield is not so good as from the 
smaller variety.—H. H. Root. 


—~ Ao 
THE SUGARS IN NECTAR 


Analysis of the Raw Material from Which 
Honey Is Made 


Another contribution to our knowledge 
the of 
made. gentler, of Germany, 


of sugar content 
Miss Ruth 

has recently published an article in the 
report of the Society of Morphology and 
Physiology of Munich, 
which the results of chemical analyses of 
certain The 
pipettes and 
for immediate 
nectars of plum, paradise 


nectars has been 


Germany, in 


nectars 
collected 
to 
the 
apple, horse chestnut, thermopsis, impe 


are 
by 


given, 
hand 


nectar 
was in 
transferred containers 


analysis, 


rial crown (Fritillaria), and two species 
of milkweed and honeysuckle being exam- 


ined for total sugars, cane sugars, and 
reducing sugars. Horse chestnut, or 
buckeye, is credited with the remarkable 
sugar content of 75.2%, nearly all cane 
sugar, while imperial crown had _ but 
10.1% sugar. A very great variation in 
sugar content is noted in Table I. 


A study of variation in the sugar con 
tent of nectars with degree of humidity 
and attempted. A 
marked increase in amount of nectar was 
observed 


soil moisture was 


during rainy weather, accom 
panied with a decrease in percentage of 
sugar Abundant soil 
gave the same effect as high 
humidity. Table II shows nectar content 


changes. 


content. moisture 


virtually 


IN 
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TABLE I. 
% reducing 
No. of sugars 
nectar Pct. before Pet. Pct. 
samples dry hydro- cane _ total 
tested. matter. lysis. sugar. sugars 
Plum ........-12 86.6 16.5 16.97 82.47 
Paradise apple... 4 ‘42.6 23.7 24.73 48.4 
Imperial crown 
(Fritillaria).. 9 8.2 9.4 10.1 
Horse chestnut..15 70.0 2.5 72.2 75.2 
Thermopsis mon : 
SOR cccsse 8 53.6 20.4 29.8 50.1 
Milkweed, Ascle 
pias cornuti..18 27.2 2.0 25.9 27.9 
Milkweed, Ascle 
pias currassavica 3 20.3 1.7 18.6 20.3 
Honeysuckle, Lo 
nicera caprifo 
ena 24.35 5.8 (20.4)? 
Honeysuckle, Lo 
nicera heckrotti.14 26.3 5.1 (17.5)? ? 


TABLE II 

Mg. from 

one flower 

normally 
1.19 


Normal dry 


Normal 
substance i 





Plum 36.6 
Asclepias 27.2 2 
Horse chestnut 70.0 75.2 1.23 
Dry Mg. from 1 Loss 
subs. Sugars flower during rain 
during during during dry 
rain. rain. rain. subs. sugar 
Plum 15.3 15.6 5.23 21.3 16.9 
Asclepias _ 8.8 7.9 18.4 20.1 
Hlorse chestnut 49.1 1.30 26.1 


Miss Bentler failed to see bees visiting 
Fritillaria (Kaiserkrone), and makes the 
statement that the sugar content was too 
to attract This plant nectar 
contained no cane sugar and only 9.4% 
Von Frisch 
German worker) has shown that bees will 


bees. 


low 


reducing sugar. (another 


not take a cane-sugar solution below 
t-17% concentration, depending upon con 
ditions of humidity and abundance of 


nectar. It is assumed here that the sugar 
of the Fritillaria is below the 
minimum coneentration of reducing sugar 
to be “tasted” by the bee. 


content 


Bees are not 


attracted by many sugars which taste 
sweet to man, and these substances are 


“supposed” not to taste sweet to them. 
of 
Eucalyptus globulus at 


Examination nectar from 
Davis during the 
rainy season by the writer showed the in 
vert sugar concentration to range from 
6.47% to 9.92%, while the ratio between 
invert and total sugars varied from 1:1.566 
to 1:2,192. Bees were collecting this nec 
tar freely when weather conditions were 
favorable to them. 

The Miss Bentler 
all showed more or less acid, with the ex 
ception of plum-nectar, which gave an al 
kaline reaction. The reactions of Asclepias 
cornuti (a milkweed), studied in particular 
with reference to acidity, fluctuated some 
what, of highly acid 
values. The pH value was determined elec 


samples 


nectars examined by 


although always 
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trometrically in non-diluted nectar with a 
microgoldelectrode. The values determined 
in the Asclepias nectar in 17 measurements 
range between 2.75 and 4.32 pH (the com 
mon technical way of expressing degree of 
H cidity). 

A brief statement concerning the va- 
rious names of certain sugars in honey 
may help elarify the above data. The 
three principal sugars found in honey are 
known commonly as cane, grape, and fruit 
sugars. Other sugars are present, but in 
rather small amounts. For instance, an 
average sample of alfalfa honey is made 
up approximately of fruit sugar, 40%; 
grape sugar, 369%; cane sugar, 4%; water, 
16%; dextrin, .3%; formic acid, .08%; 
ash, .07%, the balance 
oils, aleohols, wax, pollen, enzymes, ete. 
Different names are used by the chemist 
and others in speaking of one and the 
same sugar, as for example cane sugar is 
called sucrose and saccharose. Grape 
sugar is also known as dextrose and glu- 
cose. Likewise synonyms for fruit sugar 
are levulose and fructose. By the way, 
pure beet and pure cane sugars are the 
same chemically (sucrose). 


being aromatic 


The term reducing sugars is used to 
include both grape and fruit sugars be- 
eause of certian chemical properties they 
possess in common. Grape sugar is in- 
eluded by the chemist in the class of 
hexoses known as the aldo-hexoses, while 
fruit sugar is classed as a keto-hexose. 
This classification is based on the chemi 
cal structure of these substances. It is 
interesting to note that grape sugar and 
fruit sugar contain the same elements 
(carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen) in the 
same proportions, but these elements are 
bound together differently in each. Grape 
and fruit sugars are both quite soluble 
in water and the latter produces a sweet 
er solution than grape sugar when equal 
amounts are dissolved in water. 
which contain a relatively high percent 


Honeys 


age of grape sugar granulate readily. 
G. H. Vansell, Davis, Calif. 
— EA os 
THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR 


Used in Connection with the Wax-press, 
It Pays for Itself Again and Again 


Many 
use of the solar wax-extractor as being 
wasteful; but, properly used, we con 


writers have condemned the 
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sider it a most valuable adjunct to the 
equipment of the beekeeper, whether he 
keeps ten colonies or a thousand. True 
it is that much wax will be lost if one 
dumps in old black brood combs and ex 
pects the sun to melt out all the wax. 


We have four solar extractors, about 
20x 36 inches in size, and keep them in 
constant use from April to November. 
One of these is reserved for light combs, 
scraps, and scrapings, that will melt up 
into clean yellow wax. The other three 
are kept filled with old pieces of drone 
comb, imperfect burrs 
from bottom-boards, and other odds and 
ends that may wax, but that 
are too dark to run through the light- 
wax extractor. As soon as the heat has 
softened these black combs thoroughly 
they are mashed very fine with a paddle 
and allowed to remain in the extractor 
until the space is needed for 
combs, whether it 
weeks. This mass of black slumgum is 
then scooped out into large cans or tubs 
and stored until enough accumulates to 
justify running it through the wax-press, 
or it may be shipped to some factory for 
rendering. 


brood combs, 


contain 


more 
is two days or two 


The wax will be melted out of old 
black combs more thoroughly if only one 
layer of comb is placed in the extractor at 
a time. However, if we find a lot of 
such comb that is becoming infested with 
wax worms, we pile it into the extractor 
until it almost 
hot summer sun will soon stop the rav 
ages of the worms and that is the result 
we are after, mainly, in 


touches the glass. The 


running dark 
combs through the solar extractor. 


It is surprising the amount of wax such 
slumgum will give up when run through 
a first-class wax-press, and I wish to give 
right here the results of 
that we made last During a 
period of about two months an accurate 
check was kept on the wax coming from 
the solar extractors, and it was found that 
this amount totaled 115 pounds. The re 
sulting slumgum, which a novice would 
have said contained very little wax, was 
then run through a press which allowed 
the mass to be boiled under pressure, the 
pressure being applied and released about 
a dozen times at 


an experiment 
summer. 


five-minute intervals. 
Fifty-one pounds of nice wax was obtain 
ed, and the refuse, after cooling, did not 
show the 
maining.—J. 


tiniest particle of wax re- 


D. Yancey, Bay City, Tex. 
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Siftings 








On page 11, January number of Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, is a short editorial 
on honey injured by fermentation, in 
which the Editor calls attention to what 
seems to be a fact that a greater amount 
of ferments as well as coloring is found 
in honey during a slow honey flow than 
during a rapid flow. We have often ob 
served the poor quality of honey in a 
poor season, but have never been able to 
account for it. Can any one explain it? 

Dr. E. F. Phillips gives an introduc- 
tion to the whole family of vitamins in 


January Gleanings. Lest some fussy 
people should worry about these vitamins 
he tells us, on page 14, that “as a whole 
the American diet is abundant in vita 


mins and there seems no need of omitting 
a food from the diet merely because it 
does not contain all the known vitamins.” 

It is restful to look away from our 
snow-covered fields and go for a little 
while with Miss Josephine Morse to visit 
a California bee ranch and see through 
her eyes the differences in landscape and 
climate of different parts of our country. 
One feels almost the large 
amounts of honey they can secure; but, to 
get a correct perspective, we should also 
look at the low price at which they have 
to sell. Read pages 15, 16, 17, and enjoy 
them as I did. 

Jay Smith, on pages 18, 19, 20, gives 
us more light and instruction on the use 
of “Formalin Gas for Sterilizing Combs.” 
When I look back 


years and see the difficulties in beekeep 


envious at 


over the past sixty 
ing that have been overcome I confess a 


great interest in sterilizing combs in 
quantity at small expense. Compare our 
perfect combs of today with those of fifty 
years ago, or our success in wintering. | 
have great faith in the future. 


the package business has grown as we 


See how 


have gained experience. 
Mr. J. W. Reid tells us, on page 25, of 


a shrewd way he sold some honey. It 
seems all right, but may kick back. I 
once sold some honey to a man who did 


not want it. He sold it to another who 
knew little about honey. It 
and he 


granulated 


accused me of adulterating my 


honey. No mistake about it. He could 
see the sugar! 
I have not much respect for the bee 





eS 
J. E. Crane ri 
a 





keeper who uses one hundred pounds of 
sugar on his table during the year and 
only five pounds of honey, and then grum- 
bles because there is no market for honey. 
Why doesn’t he go to work and help make 
a demand for honey? There are other 
things besides charity that should begin 
at home. 

The price of liver has gone up. Fifty 
years ago, when I bought a piece of steak 
in the market, all the liver that I could 
use was thrown in for nothing; but now 
you must pay a good price for it. I asked 
the cause for the change and was told 
that liver is now considered a health food 
and the demand for it had greatly in 
creased. I wonder if beekeepers can see 
the point. Only yesterday I ran across 
seme candy labeled “Health Candy.” 

H. F. Wilson, on page 26, gives some 
interesting notes on wintering bees. There 
reason to doubt his statements. 
There are some curious things about win- 
tering bees that I do not fully under- 
stand. Bees seem to winter better out of 
doors in moderately packed hives than 
where the packing is very heavy. Again, 
colonies out of doors will rear more brood 
than those in a warm cellar. The wind out 
of doors plays a larger part in wintering 
than we have accustomed to think. 

W. J. Nolan, in his foreign notes on 
page 33, mentions bees robbing pollen. 1 
wonder if it 
this 


is no 


been 


has ever been observed in 


We 
them at work on old combs getting loads 


country. have sometimes seen 
of wax or propolis, but never pollen. 

It is interesting to note from month to 
month the new ways honey is moving to 
the front. On page 29, H. H. Root tells 
of the use of honey in ice cream. It has 
decided sugar, where 
fruit flavors are used, being cheaper, and 


advantages over 


remaining frozen longer. 


Again, Natt N. Dodge tells us, on page 


25, how an “Ocean Cruise Features Hon 
ey.” Who ever heard of such a thing 
twenty years ago? So in one way and 
another honey is coming to the front. 


Even large companies are beginning to 
Dora Stuart, 
tells us of a 
held in 
Honey is being pushed to 
the front as never before. 


handle it as never before. 


on pages 34 and 35, wonder 


ful demonstration Sacramento. 


\nd so it goes 


Fel 


e) 
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From North, East, 


West and South +) 








: -. Such ideal 
Southern (California °'¢> 2802" 
as we are having in southern California 
makes it hard to realize that it is New 
Year, and that the winter is practically 
half over. To be sure, we have not had 
as much rainfall as we should like, but 
the country has responded to the moisture 
we have and the grass and shrubs are 
green everywhere. 

With the great Boulder Dam an assured 
fact in the not too distant future, and 
every effort being put forth to build res- 
ervoirs and otherwise conserve every bit 
of water we can in the arid West, we feel 
very optimistic as to the future. Practi 
eally all of the territory irrigated will be 
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The Great Boulder Dam Will Add Vast Y 
Areas to the Beekeeping Territory of yw 


; the Southwest. sf 
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good for honey production, and beekeep- 
ing will get its share of benefits there- 
from. Many of the trees planted, after 
a few years, become great honey produc- 
ers of a permanent nature. It is hard for 
people of the East who have not visited 
the West to realize how dependent we 
are on these irrigation projects. 

Some of the readers of Gleanings will 
soon be getting ready to extract, and it is 
not too early to bring to the attention of 
every producer the danger from heating 
honey. Germany has been a good custom 
er of ours, but she objects to honey that 
has been heated. How utterly foolish it is 
for any of us to ship honey there that 
has been heated, only to have it sold at 
a loss to the shipper! 

If you are using a capping-melter, why 
Then, if 
the buyer is selling to a European mar 
ket, and he thinks best, he can easily sell 
the heated honey on a local market. Don’t 
misunderstand me. 
honey from 


not keep the honey separate? 


IT am not saying the 
a capping-melter is in any 
way injured; but we are producing honey 
and the other fellow is buying. Let’s pull 
together so far as we can. Our personal 
opinion in the matter has nothing to do 
with it. 
heated. 
who wish it so, in the same condition. It 


Nature provides the neetar un 
Let us give it to our customers, 


may have a small amount of settlings in 
it, but better that than to have it con- 


demned for being heated. Let us give 
them what they want, so far as we can, 
and be thankful for their trade. 

Beeswax is in good demand at prices 
around 35 cents, but the demand for hon- 
ey is not so firm. Aside from the fact 
that we are always pleased to know that 
we could sell if we had honey, it really 
does not make muth difference to most 
beekeepers, as very little is left in the 
producers’ hands. The time to sell and 
the price to hold for have always been the 
great problems to the average beekeeper. 
How nice it would be if we could just go 
on producing honey and turn it into a 
central point, feeling that it would be 
sold honestly and conscientiously and the 
money be sent to us without all this trou 
ble of waiting and hunting a buyer!—L. 
L, Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


: We have been having sum- 
cArizona e been having sum 


mer weather here the past 
ten days, so I suppose we shall have win- 
ter next summer. The cottonwoods have 
buds at present, which is proof of warm 
weather. Under present conditions we 
ean look for a late, cold spring, which 
will be unfavorable for the bees to build 
up in the spring as they should. 

Bees have been flying out ever day 
lately and are carrying water heavily for 
this time of year. Some brood ean be 
found in a great number of the colonies 
at present. 

We have had less rain or snow this 
past year than any year I can remember 
during the past ten or twelve years. In 
December we had one rain and one snow. 
Usually at this time we have had three 
or four snows and some rain at this eleva 
tion. Conditions do not look very favor 
able for the coming year for beekeepers 
in the desert region who depend on rains 
for moisture. 

One large producer received 140 cases 
of honey from over a thousand colonies 
This shows what lack of rain 
fall does to the desert region. However, 
this past season the crop was much bet 
ter in the farming area as a whole. Some 
producers prefer the desert region be- 
cause a better grade of honey is received 
than in the farming area,—L. Wedgworth, 
Oracle, Ariz. 


of bees. 
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Uta Utah was very cold until Christ- 
mas. Since that time it has been mild. 
Bees have had no flight for six weeks and 
may not for another month. But, general- 
ly speaking, they went into the winter 
with plenty of bees and good stores. 

It is hoped that Utah beekeepers will 
appoint a committee to wait upon the 
legislature and ask for a law that will 
the shipping of trainloads of 


IN 


The weather here in northern 


prevent 


bees from other states to remain just 
during the honey season. 
Considerable snow has fallen in the 


mountains, but as yet not enough to in- 
sure an abundance of water for next 
year’s crops. 

All of the comb honey and at least 90 
per of extracted honey that would 
be called surplus have gone to market 
and the local demand is fully up to nor 
mal, so the ‘‘carry-over’’ is a settled ques 
tion in this section. 

With our in good condition and 
our markets well cleared, and relying on 
the promise of a seed time and harvest, 
we look with much hope to the year 1929.— 
M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 


eent 


bees 


The weather throughout Texas 
has been advantageous to the 
honey plants. It 
agreeable to the beekeeper because of the 
great number of cloudy days. I 
minded here again that cold and cloudy 

but relative Our tem 
perature was only 32°, and the total num 
ber of cloudy days was seven. 


©exas 


bees and was not so 


am re 


are terms lowest 
In a country 
where the growing season is 325 days, this 
has been a month of severe winter weath 
Only a few of the most tender plants 
show the effect of frost. The annual 
plants of 1928 are dead, killed by old age 
and not by frost. 
bare under the influence 
of descending temperature and not from 
freezing. 


er. 


The plants which drop 
their leaves are 


The bees have been flying every day 
on which rain was not falling. They have 
clustered and broken cluster six times in 
December. During Christmas week fresh 
nectar and new pollen were in evidence 
in colonies examined. The came 
from yellow top, valley sage, huajilla, and 
cenesio. These plants are making a scanty 
bloom under the influence of rains which 
fell the first part of the month. It is to 
be remembered that in southwest Texas 


nectar 
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most plants bloom under the influence of 
moisture rather than temperature. 

With a prospect for a good honey crop 
in 1929, the commercial beekeepers are 
already hunting a market for the spring 
crop. Competition in beekeeping is very 
severe. The northwestern states have in- 
vaded Texas trade territory and are sup- 





New Crop Honey in Texas Will Soon y 

be on Market in Competition With Old 
¥ Honey from Other States. 
Jos5335555555>. : PP rr rr re y>>>4 
plying it with bulk comb honey at a lower 
price than the Texas beekeepers are ask- 
ing. With this competition the beekeep- 
ers are becoming more active, and numer- 
ous contracts for spring honey are al- 
ready made. Bulk comb made from year 
old comb honey and last year’s extracted 
honey can not compete with spring-pro- 
duced huajilla-catsclaw honey. 

The beekeepers of the state will be 
grieved to learn of the death of Dr. H. 
Ness, of the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Dr. Ness had a very wide 
acquaintance with Texas beekeepers, as 
he was the last authority when it came 
tc naming honey plants. He was fre- 
quently a speaker at the annual meetings. 
He was interested in beekeeping as it 
was related to horticulture, and had pub- 
lished several papers emphasizing the 
value of the honeybee as an agent for 
cross-pollination.—H. B. Parks, San An 
tonio, Tex. 


¢ ° The leading topie of in 
Manitoba terest to our beekeepers 
for the past month has been the clean-up 
made by western Canadian honey in the 
principal classes at the recent Royal Agri 
cultural Fair at 

There 


garding lack of competition. 


Toronto. 
this 
A few years 
ago when we were agitating for competi 
tive classes at the “Royal,” the directors 
interested in the honey department wrote 
me stating that they doubted if these 
classes would be sufficiently interesting 
to make it worth considering. 


was no question year re 


This year, being the second, there were 
fifty-five entries in the liquid extracted 
and thirty in the granulated. All the 
prizes in these which are the 
only ones in which we are interested ex 
cept a third, came to the West. How has 
this affected marketing? Let me quote 


classes, 





a2e ahah 


— 
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from the Wholesale Grocers’ report in one 
of our leading daily papers for the past 





Honey Exhibits at Royal Winter Fair 
at Toronto Affect Honey Markets 


¥ 
Y Favorably. Y 
Poor 
three years. Each year at the close of the 
year they make a report on honey. 

From the 1926 report: “Good supplies 
of Manitoba honey are being offered. On- 
tario shippers, on account of their co- 
operative system of marketing their 
goods, are dominating this market. It is 
time that the honey producers of Mani- 
toba established themselves on a basis 
similar to their eastern opposition.” 

From the 1927 report: “A movement is 
now on foot to stabilize the price of honey 
in Manitoba. The quality of Manitoba 
honey is second to none, and, at the prices 
suggested, very cheap. There is no neces- 
sity for Ontario honey to dominate this 
market, and it is to be hoped that this 
new movement will meet with success. 
Manitoba honey is packed in popular- 
sized containers.” 

From the 1928 report: “Prices are un- 
changed, but Manitoba honey is still ob- 
tainable at low prices. More interest has 
been taken in Manitoba honey this year 
than any other season.’ 

There is not much sentiment in whole- 
sale grocers’ reports. When that 1926 re- 
port was published it was a very discour- 
aging one to but, thanks to these 
winnings at Toronto, the attitude of local 
wholesale grocers has changed greatly in 
the past two years. 

While this contest has been on a good 
many slighting things have been said re- 
garding the quality of sweet clover honey, 
but the prize-winning samples in these 
big classes have been as nearly pure 
sweet clover as it is possible to secure a 
pure sample of any honey. The smooth- 
ness of its granulation and its snowy white- 
its outstanding charac- 
teristics, and these seem to interest the 
big buyer as much as the fair judges. 

We hope that the interest shown in the 
honey classes at the Royal Agricultural 
Fair this year will rouse the directors 
who represent the honey interests from 
their slumbers so they will secure for us 
a decent place at the fair so our goods 
ean be shown to the public, in a respect- 
able way. This was not provided at the 
1928 shown.—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 
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ness seem to be 
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lowa During the season of 1928 the 

Agricultural Extension Service, 
through its apiary specialist, has con- 
ducted demonstration apiaries in 11 
counties. Twenty-three apiaries were es- 


tablished and were composed of 480 colo- 
nies of bees. The specialist actually op- 
erated 115 colonies, and 365 colonies were 
used as check colonies, or operated by 
the owner, The check colonies were sup- 
pesed to be operated according to the 
previous practice of the owner. Demon- 
stration colonies were operated in accord- 
ance with the principles advocated in 
all information given out regarding mod- 
ern apiary practices. 

The 1928 average yield of honey was 
placed at 70 pounds per colony, which is 
below last year’s average. The check col- 
ories produced an average of 100 pounds 
and the demonstration colonies produced 
an average of 147 pounds, which is dou- 
ble the state average. This means an in- 
crease in the returns per colony of $4.70 


¥Y Colonies in Demonstration Apiaries Yield- 


ed Twice as Much Surplus Honey as the Y 
Y 


Average for the State. 
above the check colonies, or $7.70 above 
the state average, at 10 cents a pound. 
These apiaries were scattered over the 
state and represent all types of beekeep- 
ing conditions. 

The production of all colonies in the 
demonstration apiaries had a market 
value of $5340. This amount of money 
was actually returned to beekeepers act- 
ing as co-operators in demonstration api- 
ary work. 

Disease-eradication work was conduct- 
ed in 32 counties in 1928. Inspection on 
special request was done in 17 counties; 
on locality basis in 10 eounties; and on 
area clean-up basis in 5 counties. A total 
of 21,211 colonies in 816 apiaries were 
examined by the inspector. Disease was 
found in 1368 colonies, 543 colonies were 
destroyed, and 521 were treated either 
by the owner or by the inspector. For 
the state as a whole disease has been 
reduced from 22.5 per cent in 1922 to 
8.4 per cent this year. 

It is expected that there will be a 
large increase in the acreage of sweet 
clover next year, especially in the west- 
ern half of the state. Already beekeep- 
ers are beginnning to look around for 
the best location.—F. B. Paddock, Ames, 
Iowa. 
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North “Dakota In general, bees 


went into winter 
quarters in poorer condition than usual. 
Parallel with the tapering off of the nec- 
tar flow about August 15, in the eastern 
portion of the state there was a 
sponding 
and 


corre- 
slackening in brood-rearing, 
colonies in that section went into 
winter quarters with fewer young bees. 
Of course, throughout the portion of the 
state where the nectar flow continued up 
until the first week in Sepember, colo- 
nies were in satisfactory condition for en 
tering winter quarters, as these colonies 
were well supplied with young bees and 
doubtless had adequate stores of honey 
for wintering. 

Some difficulty has been experienced 
this 


ot bee-cellars. 


season in controlling temperatures 
The unusually warm 
weather during the fore part of the win 
ter contributed to higher cellar tempera 
tures than 


are considered best for satis 


factory wintering. A few reports have 
been received of late that cellar tempera- 
tures ranged close to 50° F. during the 
warm-weather period. Recently the 
weather has become much colder and win 
ter seems to have set in in real earnest. 
According to the local weather bureau, 
the low temperatures for the past two 
days (Jan. 5 and 6) have been 14° F. and 
18° F. below zero, respectively. 

This the marketing of honey 
has been less of a problem for beekeep 
ers of this territory than it had been for 
the previous year or two. Reports indi 
cate that the large bulk of the 1928 crop 
The reduced 
yield of honey throughout a large portion 
of the country, the education of the gen 
eral public to the value of honey as a 
food, the 


marketing now im use would seem to be 


season 


of honey has been moved. 


and more orderly system of 
responsible for the more satisfactory mar 
keting conditions that 


A. Munro, Fargo, N. D. 


now 


prevail.—J. 


little hon- 
hands of 


There is very 
ey left in the 
that the 

up. The prospects 
for next year are excellent as we start 


Wisconsin. 


the 
practically 


beekeepers, so market is 


ele a ned 


in the winter period. The bees are in 
reasonably good shape, and the clover 
is in good condition. If the winter is 
open so that little snow remains on the 
ground and if there is considerable 
thawing and freezing, the clover will 
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undoubtedly be considerably damaged. 


But if we have a normal winter, with 
the ground covered with snow from 


January to the middle of March, there 
will be heavy with a 
ecrresponding surplus crop of honey. 

The report of the 
Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ 
that during the past 
the membership of the association 
approximately 500. About $3500 
paid into the secretary’s office by mem 
bers of the State Association for 
lubels, pails, stationery, ete. In spite 
of a very poor season, 15,300 five-pound 
pails, 6100 ten-pound pails, and 200 cases 
6f 60-pound eans were sold during 1928. 

The State has been con 
fronted with more difficulties in the de 
velopment of prevent 
keeping bees in the city during this past 
year than ever before. With the excep 
tion of have been able to 
make arrangements that satisfac 
tory to the beekeepers. However, in one 
city a beekeeper was fined and forced to 
move his out of the city limits. 
This was done on the basis of a new 
zoning ordinance, and it was the opinion 
of the attorney general’s office that such 
an ordinance is legal. 


nectar secretion 


the 
Associa 


secretary of 


tion shows yea 
was 


was 


dues, 


Association 


ordinances’ to 


one case, we 


were 


bees 
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Many Old-timers Get Together at the Y 
Winter Meeting. Y 

J y 
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The 50th annual meeting of the Wis 


consin State 


was held in 


seckeepers’ Association 
the State Dee. 
13 and 14. The meeting was conspicuous 


Capitol on 


hecause of the presence of a number of 
old-time beekeepers who have not been 
attending meetings in recent vears. Mr. 
N. E. France was present and made a 
very handsome gift to the Miller Me 
morial Library, consisting of a_ series 


of pictures of the National Association 


meetings, and a number of pictures of 
W iseonsin 
the early 90’s. Mr. France 
the association and 
a straw skep, made in Madi 
son in 1848, the year that the territory 
oF Wisconsin became a The 
voted to glass 
in which the skep is to be placed with 
an appropriate tablet. One of old 
beekeepers, Mr. Robertson, of 
Browntown, Wis., 86 
tertained the group with 
sclections._-H. F, Wilson, 


those in attendance at con 
ventions in 
also presented to 


the library 


state. state 


association have a ease 
our 
time 
years of age, en 
fiddle 
Wis. 


old time 
Madison, 
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Michi Things are looking up. 

ichigan Many of the large pro- 
ducers are sold out—some have been for 
a long time. Honey is moving well at 
retail at a fair price, especially in the 
smaller sizes. Prices on the average are 
slightly better than last year, and the 
demand, particularly since New Year, is 
quite noticeably stronger than a year ago. 
Honey is more frequently found in our 
restaurants, both in individual comb size 
and in individual servings of extracted, 
either in the jar or ‘jelly” cup. One of 
the largest Michigan hotels, the Pant 
lind at Grand Rapids, serves grapefruit 
with honey. Our 
partment is recommending honey strong- 
ly for children’s lunches. 

Members of the Michigan Beekeepers’ 
Association were rovally entertained by 
the W. K. Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, on 
the occasion of their 59th annual meet- 
ing. It was an inspiration to inspect the 
wonderfully fine, clean manufacturing 
plant where Corn Flakes are made. The 
very complete equipment for caring for 


ee ee ee 


y The Kellogg Co. Entertains Michigan } 

Beekeepers at a Delightful Banquet. 
b> >>>>>>3> 555555555555 55>>4 
the needs of the workers, even to the 
maintenance of a nursery to care for 
young children while their mothers are 
at work, reflects the fine spirit of the 
entire W. K. Kellogg Co. The visiting 
beekeepers were treated to a splendid 
banquet by the W. K. Kellogg Co., gratis, 
in their beautiful Social Hall, and were 
told of the keen interest in honey as a 
health sweet, by Mr. W. K. Kellogg him 
self, who uses only honey for sweetening 
purposes in his own home. Mr. E. J. 
Freeman, Director of Advertising, spoke 
briefly, and Miss Mary I. Barber, direc 
tor of home economics, displayed a varie 
ty of foods prepared with honey. Mr. 
Kellogg appreciated the fact that many 
beekeepers have mentioned Kellogg’s ce- 
reals on their labels. 

Feb. 11-16 a short course for beekeep 
ers will be conducted in the Horticulture 
Department, here at the college, with 
special attention to the problems of fruit 
growers who wish to use bees for pollina 
tion in their orchards. In some sections of 
the fruit belt of Michigan last spring the 
demand for bees for rental far exceeded 
R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, 


home economies de 


the supply. 


Mich. 
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e : During the 
Northern Indiana fall months 


the weather has been exceptionally mild 
and conditions thus far have been favor- 
able for wintering bees. Both in cellars 
and outside they are apparently in good 
condition. On January 1 there was a fall 
of about a foot of snow, which will help 
to protect the clover. 

The demand for honey is somewhat 
better than a year ago. Some ton ship- 
ments have been made recently. This is 
unusual for this locality, as for many 
years nearly all sales have been local, di- 
rect to consumers or to retail grocers or 
other distributors. 

So far as demand and prices are con- 
cerned, it would seem that we have about 
reached the low point and are due for 
improved conditions. While in the. last 
few years there has been a large increase 
in production of honey throughout the 
United States, on account of better meth- 
ods in beekeeping and increased acreage 
of sweet clover, there is a limit to this 
inerease, and it is believed that before 
long demand will overtake the supply. 
The same is also true with respect to all 
farm products, many of which are now 
in greater demand than formerly. The 
proposed increase in tariff on sugars and 
other agricultural products will, undoubt- 
edly, be reflected in higher prices for all 
foodstuffs, including honey. 
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Owing to the Rapid Increase in Popu- 

lation in the United States the Demand 

for Food Products Will Increase in the 
Near Future. 


According to statistics, population in- 
crease in the United States is at the rate 
of about 1.4% per annum, and in the 
whole world slightly over one per cent. 
There is a limit to the amount of arable 
land in the United States as well as else- 
where. It is estimated by those who 
have made a study of the problem that 
the United States can not produce food 
for a population greater than about 65 
per square mile, or a total of 197,274,000. 
With the present population approximate 
ly two-thirds of this number and the 
present rate of increase, it is evident that 
it will not be many years until the effect 
of increased demand will be felt—long 
before the point is reached when the pro 
duction of food supplies will become 
wholly inadequate.—E. S, Miller, Valpa 
raiso, Ind. 
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©Pp, as -, Not many  beekeep- 
Pennsylt anid ers are interested in 


” 


“Old Drone’s” “Surescent,’ I guess, but 
they are very much interested in how to 
control the depredations of skunks in 
their apiaries. Since the game laws give 
them protection, skunks have become so 
numerous that they do serious damage in 
almost every apiary in this section of 
the country. They 
merous this past 


were especially nu 
fall, and catches of 
three or four per night have not been un- 
One beekeeper has enclosed his 
apiary with poultry netting and buried 
the lower edge in the ground to prevent 
the skunks from crawling under it. The 
method seems to be quite effective, but 
it is expensive. Most beekeepers prefer 
to poison or trap them. If this is not 
done the repeated visits to the same colo- 
nies will weaken the bees that 
bad result. In fact, some 


usual. 


8s00n 80 


wintering will 
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Results in Great Damage to Colonies 


v 
Protection of Skunks by Game Laws } 
of Bees. 


¥v 
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have reported that the skunks ate so 


many of the bees that some colonies failed 
t) store much fall honey. 


A little strychnine in an egg, placed 
near the hive entrance, is every effective 
but is dangerous to cats and dogs and 
should be used cautiously. I have known 
skunks poisoned with strychnine to die 
so suddenly that they hardly moved after 
Most beekeep 
ers trap the skunks, using the common 


eating the poisoned egg. 


mink traps, set near the hive entrances, 


where the skunks will step into them. 
Two or three skunks per night is no un 
usual catch. They do not seem to be 


wary of an open trap and no unusual pre 
cautions need be taken to hide the traps. 
The habit of the skunk is to return to 
the same hive night after night, making 
them easy to trap. 

Even with good insulation, frost in 
the ground around a cellar wall helps to 
hold the temperature even. So far most 
of the weather has warm that 
the cellar temperature is inclined to keep 

high. Today, December 27, many 
farmers are plowing, and there has been 
little frost in the ground up to date. Two 


been so 


too 


sharp cold waves have passed and been 
followed by very mild weather... We 
find our bees most quiet at about 45° F., 
and when the temperature rises to 50° 
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they become restless. In all, both cellar 
and packed, bees are in fine condition and 
the prospects are for very good colonies 
next spring.—Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, 
Pa, 


: Owing to a very light rain- 
Florida fall, the bees did not gather 
much nectar during the month of Decem- 
ber, but they have sufficient stores to 
last them until the early spring honey 
flow comes in. As a whole, the bees of 
Florida produced a normal quantity of 
honey last year, mostly from partridge 
pea and tupelo in the north, and black 
mangrove and tropical flowers in the 
south. 

The Florida State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation has a large membership and wants 
every beekeeper in the state to join. The 
beekeepers are much interested in the as- 
sociation, and as a result many are learn- 
ing to care for their bees in the right 
manner. As an instance, the past fall 50 
per cent more beekeepers in these parts 
were led to requeen than during the pre- 
vious fall. 


¥ icine aceon o 
Florida Beekeepers Are Planning a Co- 


operative Marketing Association and 7 
Central Warehouses. ¥ 

Leap ee eehdddddd>odo>e>>r>anl 
The association, after having mad a 
study of the Florida beekeeping condi 
tions, is sponsoring a co-operative ware 
housing and marketing corporation for 
the benefit of the beekeepers, separate 
and distinet from itself. The prelimin- 
ary work has been done. The name of the 
corporation is “Florida Honey Producers, 
Incorporated.” Its charter will be forth 
coming in due course. It is a carefully 
planned effort at “mass production” with 
low with the 
in the beekeepers themselves. The honey 


costs, management vested 
will be graded and, as required, sold in 
bulk, or blended into standard blends 
under names which will be copyrighted, 
the furnish standard 
grades of honey the year round. This is 
what the and large buyers are 
interested in and asking for. Before the 
handling of honey begins it is necessary 
for the beekeepers to pledge their honey 
to the corporation. The pledge is being 
circulated over the state by the associa 
tion, 


purpose being to 


dealers 


and as soon as enough 
pledged operation will begin. 


Ashworth, Summerfield, Fla. 


honey is 
Arthur L, 
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»-. Fermentation in honey, as 
Ontario commented on editorially in 
January Gleanings, affected many sec- 
tions of this country in 1928. For the 
first time in our experience of many years 
in producing honey on a carload basis 
here in York County, we had some trou- 
ble with honey fermenting slightly in the 
combs after we brought it from the out- 
apiaries to the extracting-plant. Our 
extracting-house is high and dry, and a 
small stove was in operation in the base- 
ment below where the honey was stored. 
To our surprise, we found a few combs 
showing fermentation—that is, a comb 
or two in a whole super were affected 
while the rest of the combs appeared all 
right. Only a few cells were noticed even 
in the combs that were affected. How- 
ever, it was enough to make us feel un- 
easy and to cause us to take all precau 
tions possible. Any combs noticed were 
set aside. There were about a hundred 
Ansonia Stoo ion ion Sia einen iain oan 
By Careful Handling of the Crop Serious yw 


Y Loss by Fermentation in Several Carloads y 
‘ of Honey Was Avoided. 


<< 


5 ne 


b> > > > oo oe oe eo eo > > > > oo 


in all from several thousands. But, with 
all our extracted that 
were no doubt affected slightly by the 
ferments, and this honey went into the 
storage tanks with the general crop. 
The honey was left in the tanks for 
more after extracting, and 
earefully watched. In four tanks 
among over twenty, the honey at the top 
fermentation 
by the taste, although it never seemed to 


care, some were 


ten days or 
from 


showed evidence of slight 


increase beyond the degree first noticed 
after a few days in the tanks. Evidently 
the honey affected was slightly lighter 
in body and it all came to the top. 

However, we left quite a depth in each 
tank filling the small receptacles 
for the market, and then sold the residue 
(about 10,000 pounds) for manufacturing, 
telling the purchaser just what he was 
getting. No doubt much of this honey 
might have been all right, but it was not 
worth taking the chance. So far we have 
not had a complaint about the 
honey put in small pails, so we feel quite 
satisfied that we took the precautions we 
did. 


From what I can learn by conversation 


when 


single 


with beekeepers, reports from others, and 
information from other sources, bees are 
very likely to be offered quite cheap this 
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This is to be regretted 
for various reasons, the chief one being, 
I suppose, that such sales almost in- 
variably mean a great financial sacrifice 
to those who went into the business with 
exaggerated ideas as to the profits to be 
made in the venture. I personally know 
of some such cases, and no doubt there 
are many in the province. Then, again, 
bees being sold very cheap, along with 
the supplies that go with an apiary, is a 
factor that does not work out well for the 
supply business. Also, when are 
sold in away their cost a 
great blow is given the package business 
as well. 
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coming spring. 


bees 


hives below 


[ have been surprised that this business 
has been maintained as 
during the past few years under these 
circumstances. 
with the hives (in some instances supers 


well as it has 


Many good colonies, along 


were included), have been sold for five 
dollars each in the spring. It does not 


require any figuring to see which is the 
better “buy,” 
bees can be bought at that 


colonies or packages, when 
Per 
haps some buy for the same reason we 
did last spring. We number of 
queenless colonies early in the spring and 


price. 
found a 
a small percentage of colonies that had 


died in the winter. 
to get package bees to put on these good 


It is handy and easy 


combs, as compared with the trouble of 
looking for bees that are for sale, exam 
ining them to be sure they are free from 
disease, and moving them home. It is 
just a case of taking the path of least 
resistance. 

The 
moderate, with temperatures always above 
zero to date (Jan. 10) in York County, 
where we reside. 
for real cold 
portion of the winter is gone. 
not had more than an two of 
snow at one time, and it has lasted but 
a few days each time. While we would 
welcome more snow as a protection for 
the clover and wheat, weather is a fac- 
tor beyond our control, so there is no 
use worrying about it. 
that are responsible for to 
about, if worry we must. Bees to all 
appearances seem to be wintering nor 
mally, although there have been no flight 
days since early November, even though 
the weather has been generally milder 
than usual. However, they are not suffer- 
ing and they may not get a flight before 
early Mareh.-—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 


weather here in Ontario has been 


There is plenty of time 
yet, but a 
We have 


weather good 


inch or 


We have enough 


we worry 
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Ranchers Demand 
Honey-made Bread 


Up in Montana and 
Wyoming, where 
ranches may be 50 to 
100 miles or more away from a town or 
bakery, the ranchers are insisting on hav 
ing bread made with honey. They can 
buy a supply that will last two weeks or 
more without drying, molding, or spoil 
ihg. This is whole wheat and graham 
bread. Many bakers there use it exclu 
sively. Several small bakers use 60 pounds 
a week.—E, L. Sechrist, Reno, Nevada. 


A North Dakota The accompanying pic- 
Apiary ture of H. M. Trent was 

taken in his “Turtle 
Mountains” apiary at Bottineau, North 
Dakota. Mr. Trent is a real leader in 
beekeeping in his community. For a 
number of years he has acted as superin- 
tendent of the beekeeping exhibits shown 
at the Bottineau fairs. During my recent 
trip to Bottineau I noticed that he ex- 
erted a splendid influence to the hotel 
and restaurant owners in that honey, 
both comb and extracted, was conspicu- 
ously displayed on their bills of fare 
wherever I had a meal. Mr. Trent used 
to be engaged in general farming in the 
vicinity of Bottineau. He told me that 


he experienced having his crops attacked 
by grasshoppers for three years in succes 
sion, and the fourth year he was hailed 
out, but that since he took up beekeeping 
about seven years ago his crops of honey 
have been consistently high for every 
year of that time. Ordinarily, his yield 
is in the neighborhood of 200 pounds per 
eclony.—J. A. Munro, Fargo, N. D. 


Good Crop and [. had 31 colonies of 
Big Increase bees in 10-frame stand- 

hives last spring. I have 
inereased them to 86 colonies, all in fine 
shape for wintering, and have taken off 
2814 pounds of choice comb honey and 
993 pounds of extracted. This is an aver 
age of 9024 pounds of comb and 32 pounds 
of extracted per colony, based on spring 
count, or a total of 12224 pounds per col- 
ony. I had a swarm of bees come out on 
September 7. I took from the new colony 
3 pounds of choice comb honey and put 
the colony away into winter quarters with 
the 10 frames filled with honey. That is 
not such a bad record for an exception 
ally poor season. In many instances all 
around me bees did not make enough hon 
ey to winter on.—Willis A. Lewis, Doyles 
town, Pa. 

















H. M. Trent in his apiary at Bottineau, North Dakota. Mr. Trent is located in a good sweet clover 
locality. He gave up farming several years ago to take up beekeeping 
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Producing Honey How would vou like 
During Winter to have a honey flow 
coming on in Decem 
ber? Well, that is the situation here. Last 


year the frost got the manzanita, but this 
year the buds are hanging heavy. There 
is some bloom, too, and on warm days the 
If the frost lets it 
more rain there 
flow. I am told 
that on warm days in good years one can 
shake the of the 
Most beekeepers consider this honey flow 


bees are out in foree. 
alone, and we 


should be 


get soon, 


a real honey 
blossoms. 


nectar out 


more of a nuisance than anything else, 
the 
middle of the winter. That does not worry 


because it starts brood-rearing in 
me this year, because I want the bees to 
breed up. Besides, I hope to have them 


draw seme combs. Local beemen say 
they will not do it, but I am not so sure. 
I have packed the hives with more than 
an inch of leaves, held in place by tarred 
pauper, and am using a sawdust-insulated 
which I can remove for 
manipulations. When the flow starts in 
earnest I shall take away all but about 
three frames from each hive, then give 
them two frames of foundation at a time. 
If they draw it, and fill it with honey, 1 
can either\feed the other stores back to 


them in the extract what they 


cover needed 


open, or 


don’t need. If they fail to draw the 
foundation, or draw it and fail to fill it, 
[I will return their combs of them, If 
we stay here, I am-going to have some 
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The late Lyman C. Root, 
author and humanitarian, as he 


beekeepet 
appeared in his 


veteran 


old age. A brief sketch of his life appeared in 
the October, 1928, issue of this journal. He 
lived to the ripe age of 88, thus adding to the 
already large number of noted beekeepers whose 


lives have spanned nearly 90 years. 


fun trying for a surplus from the man 


zanita honey flow. I think I would ‘con 








fine the queen to about three combs for 
a brood-nest, take away the rest of the 
stores, and give empty combs. If they 
fail to get a fill-up, I can return the 
combs of honey I took away.—-Harrison 
Moore, Sage, Calif. 

— =o) 














An interesting moment in the Michigan taur last summer. 
orchards of the Grand Traverse region, 


and cherry 
sion to the home of James Gilbert 


provisioned tables stood waiting 


eight 
Prof 


miles north 


Kelty and 


After a great ride among the apiaries 
Prof. Russell H. Kelty at noon led the proces 
of Traverse City, where long tiers of well 


Mrs. Kelty are shown in front at the left 
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The Pennsylvania State Department of 
Forest and Waters has planted a number 
of basswood seeds for future delivery of 
basswood seedlings. These will be ready 
for distribution in the spring of 1930 for 
planting as a reforestation project. Sev 
eral Pennsylvania beekeepers have made 
application for 1000 or more of these seed 
lings. Harry W. Beaver, Troy, and John 
Fenner, Sciota, have reserved 20,000 to 
be delivered in installments of 5000 a 
year. Some good basswood locations 
should be available in Pennsylvania for 
the next generation of beekeepers. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio State 
seekeepers’ Association will be held dur 
ing Farmers’ Week on February 6, 7, and 
8. Among the more prominent speakers 
are Dr. E. F. Phillips, Professor of Bee 
keeping, Cornell University; Frank C, Pel 
lett, Associate Editor of the American 
Bee Journal; H. H. Root, General Mana- 
ger of The A. I. Root Company; Emerson 
Long, St. Paris, Ohio, who operates 500 
colonies; Dr. Ernest Kohn, Grover Hill, 
Ohio, who operates about 1000 colonies; 
C. A. Reese, in charge of bee inspection 
work in Ohio; Virgil N. Argo, Extension 
Specialist in Beekeeping, Ohio State Uni 
versity, and Prof. W. E. 
structor in Beekeeping, Ohio State Uni 


Dunham, In 


versity. 
* * * 

The annual meeting of Colorado Honey 
Producers’ Association will be held at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Denver, Colo., on 
March 4 and 5. Everybody interested in 
honey production is invited to this meet 
ing. An attractive program is being ar 
ranged and addresses by well-known ex 
perts on subjects of great interest to 
western producers will be given. 

*“ * * 

The Seventh Annual Beekeepers’ Short 
Course offered by Purdue University will 
be held at the University, Lafayette, Ind., 
February 18-20. Prominent’ speakers 
from outside the state as well as from 
within the state will give the instruction. 
Persons from outside the state as well as 
those within are welcome to attend this 
short course. Copies of the program may 
be obtained by writing to the Department 
of Entomology, Purdue University, La 
fayette, Indiana. 


An official meeting of the chief apiary 
inspectors of the various states and the 
provinces of Canada is called for Febru 
ary 8 as a part of the American Honey 
Producers’ League meeting at Sioux City, 
Iowa. Ways and means of better inspec 
tion conditions are to be taken up and 
acted upon at this meeting. All beekeep 
ers in the United States and Canada may 
be represented through their state or pro 
vincial apiary inspectors, and thus have a 
voice in the actions taken at this meeting. 


The headquarters for the annual meet 
ing of the American Honey Producers’ 
League, Feb. 7, 8, and 9, is Hotel Martin, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

The new bee law in California which 
requires the registration of all apiaries 
has made it possible to tabulate accurate 
statistics on the extent of the industry in 
that state. It has been found to be nearly 
twice as large as had been estimated, with 
9140 beekeepers and 312,650 colonies reg 
istered thus far, this being about 80% 
complete. On this basis, California’s total 
1927 production of honey was about 15, 
000,000 pounds, or 50 pounds per colony 
for the state as a whole, in spite of the 
fact that the mountain sage crop was a 
failure. These are said to be the most 
accurate figures ever taken in the history 
of honey production in California, 

. * 4 

Statistics on the acreage of sweet clo 
ver in the state of Illinois show an enor 
mous increase during recent years. The 
acreage figures since 1919 are as follows: 
1919, 48,000 acres; 1920, 70,000 acres. 
1921, 102,000 acres; 1922, 138,000 acres; 
1923, 182,000 acres; 1924 240,000 acres; 
1925, 342,000 acres; 1926, 517,000 acres; 
1927, 619,000 aeres. 

* * * 

Orel L. Hershiser, a prominent New 
York beekeeper, of Kenmore, N. Y., died 
on January 7. Mr. Hershiser’s name was 
familiar to our readers years ago when he 
contributed largely to these pages. He 
was trained for the law, but took up com- 
mercial honey production years ago when 
most of the honey produced in this coun- 
try was marketed as comb honey. He 
was a mechanical genius and devised sev- 
eral beekeeping appliances, including the 
Hershiser wax-press 
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Many of the 1929 class of beginners in 
beekeeping already have one or more 
colonies of bees and are anxious to know 
what care they will need during the re- 
mainder of the winter. Others do not as 
yet possess colonies of bees, but expect 
to obtain them soon. Still others will wait 
until April and start with package bees 
shipped from the South. This method of 
making a start with bees is becoming 
more popular every year. Still others will 
wait until May or June, or even July, 
when they will have a beekeeper hive a 
swarm for them or capture a swarm that 
happens to cluster in a convenient place. 


Care Needed This Month 

In the extreme South the bees will be 
active on fine days during this month and 
may need some attention. The most im- 
portant factor in their care is to be sure 
that they have plenty of food. By tak- 
ing off the cover and looking in at the 
top, after driving the bees down with a 
smoker, it is possible to get a fair idea 
as to the amount of honey in the hive. 
If not, lifting out one or two of the 
frames will reveal the condition as to 
honey. Another way is to weigh the hive 
and compare its weight with a similar va- 
eant hive. If any colonies are found 
short of food they should ‘be fed sugar 
syrup made of two parts of sugar to one 
part of water by measure. A good feeder 
can be made of an ordinary friction-top 
pail by punching about 30 small nail holes 
in the cover. When this feeder is filled 
with syrup and the cover put in place it 
is inverted directly over the hole in the 
inner cover, or, if an inner cover is not 
used, a piece of tarred paper or canvas 
can be laid over the hive and the feeder 
inverted over a hole cut in it. 

Farther north, in the middle latitudes, 
the bees will be less active and will, there- 
fore, consume less food. But the begin 
ner should make sure that each colony 
has at least 15 or 20 pounds of honey. 

In the northern part of the United 
States and in Canada the bees will have 
te remain clustered most of the time dur- 
ing the month, but if a warm day occurs 
they will come out for a cleansing flight. 
Feeding colonies that are short of food 
at this time in the North is somewhat 
difficult. The bees can not take quid 
food from a feeder when the weather is 


very cold. However, such colonies can be 
carried to the basement and fed as de- 
scribed above, or cubes of pure sugar can 
be placed on top of the frames directly 
against the bees. 
Activity of Bees During Cold Weather 
Even in the North, beginners can learn 
much by observing their colonies at this 
time. While it is not advisable to dis- 
turb the bees often during cold weather, 
taking a peep into the hive occasionally 
does no particular harm. If the hive is 
double-walled and well packed, the cover 
and chaff tray can be removed, then the 
inner cover lifted carefully, when the 
cluster of bees will be exposed to view. 
If in single-walled hives in which the 
bees have sealed the cover with the glue- 
like material known as the 
cover should not be removed, since this 
would break the seal and permit warm air 
to escape from the hive. In such cases 
the hive can be examined from below by 
lifting one end off the bottom-board. 
Hives are sometimes entirely buried 
under the snow in localities where heavy 
snows occur. This not injure the 
bees in any way. In fact, the snow af- 
fords protection against cold winds and 
may be beneficial. Loose snow is porous 
enough so that there is no danger of 
smothering the bees. However, it some- 
times occurs that snow may partly melt 
in the entrance, then freeze and close the 
entrance with ice, or the entrance may 
be closed with ice during a sleet storm. 
If the weather is cold and the bees are 
quiet, even this does not smother the colo- 
nies; but if the colony discovers that it 
is imprisoned it may be smothered be- 
cause the bees then become excited and 
very active. If the entrance is closed 
with ice it is a good plan to make a hole 
through it, so that there is always a small 
opening. The entrance is sometimes clog- 
ged with dead bees. In this case they 
should be raked out with a bent wire. 
Beginners are often greatly disturbed 
by noting a large number of dead bees 
on the ground in front of the entrance. 
This may be only a result of the normal 
death rate and need not cause alarm. 
Sometimes only a few dead bees are 
found on the bottom-board or in front of 
the entrance, while at other times a pint 
or more accumulate during the winter. 


propolis, 


does 
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Stimulating Honey Sales 

Are we missing opportunities every day 
to boost honey sales? There are so many 
simple things we miss doing in this con- 
nection. Let those of us 
who can try doing some 
of these little things 
during 1929 and watch 
the cumulative effect on 
the honey market every- 
where. Don’t expect an 
immediate change, but 
remember that a little 
stimulating here and a 
little stimulating there will result in 
stimulating everywhere. 

The other day, while waiting at the 
depot I several (three or 
four) standing and looking at what I 
thought was just a wall. I walked up 
where they were and then I saw what they 
were gazing at—a large beautifully col- 
ored poster. 

What do you suppose the poster was 
boosting? Not honey, but grapes. A beau 
tiful cluster of grapes covered most of 
the poster space and just a few lines of 
print, giving the date of a week in No 
National 
to be written to 








saw women 


vember dedicated as Grape 
Week: 
for more posters and 
for grapes. One 


writing down the address. 


then an address 
a book of recipes 
woman was actually 

Posters, especially the new government 
honey poster, were discussed considerably 
at a convention I had the 
pleasure of attending. Different beekeep- 
ers related their experiences in trying to 
get that One 
authority there said that no postoffice 
could permission to put up this 
particular honey poster on its walls, since 
Did you 


recent bee 


poster in publie places. 


refuse 


this poster is & government one. 
know that? 

If this is true, and it surely seems logi 
eal, beekeepers, let’s get a honey poster 
in every postoffice of the United States. 
tut do not try to tack your name on the 
poster either in writing or by adding a 
label. 

Just hang up the poster as it comes 
office. 
told, has the 
to refuse to allow the placing of a gov 
literature 


This violates your privilege. 


from the government No govern 


ment employee, we are right 


ernment poster or government 


in a government building. 


What an opportunity to boost honey! 
A government honey poster in every gov- 
ernment building. Government employees 
need to eat honey and we these 
people for honey boosters. 

But don’t stop there—there are walls 
in other buildings that need to be beauti 
fied by the addition of honey posters. Any 
building that the public must use as a 
waiting place, or whose corridors they 
must pass through, should display the 
government honey poster. 

Take depots, for instance. If the grape 
pester is eligible, why wouldn’t the honey 
poster be? Why? I'd like to know. 

And isn’t the depot a busy place? Gen- 
erally speaking, are there not always peo 
ple coming and going? Too busy, perhaps, 
to look at posters. Maybe some of them 
will be, but from what I have 
depots, the general atmosphere is condu- 
cive to just such a thing as poster read 
ing. The last ten or fifteen minutes be- 
fore train time are very impatient ones 
indeed. Men, women, and children stroll 
from one end of the depot to the other, 
and stop and gaze at everything on the 


need 


seen at 


wall. Many times that gaze is just long 
enough to permit reading or looking over 
the picture on the poster. I’ve seen ev 
erything from a soap poster to a navy pos 
ter in various depots. 
The Government Poster 

This poster is the most definite one we 
have yet had to show the public the pure- 
ness of honey and that all honey is good. 
So many persons have never understood 
this point. seekeepers know what pe- 
culiar ideas the public have of honey; and 
the most popular of these erroneous ideas 
is that some honey, because of its differ 
ent flavor, is adulterated, manufactured, 
The pictures of the different 
that 
this 


or spoiled. 


honeys and the statement honey 


does not deteriorate, makes poster 


most valuable in educating our public cor 
rectly in regard to honey. 
Now that you have a poster available 


(you can get it at very small cost by 


Bureau of Entomology, 
Agriculture, Wash 
why not use it? 


writing to the 
U. 8S. Department of 
ington, D. C.), 

A suggestive list of places that have 
bulletin boards and walls for posting fol 
lows: Depots, office buildings, auditoriums, 


city halls, hospitals, high schools, post 
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offices, college bulletin boards, grade 
schools, courthouses, city Y. M. C. A., city 
Y. W. C. A. You may not succeed in every 
case, but surely you can not fail with all 
of them. Write today to get your supply 
of honey posters, and when they come 
don’t let them wear out lying on the 
shelf, but start right away getting them 
on a few walls. That’s where they will 
boost honey. 

I might add that I inquired of a depot 
agent in this connection and he advised 
me that he had never refused to allow 
the placing of any educational poster on 
the walls of his depot. Try your depots 
with the government poster and let us 
hear of your success. 

Food Houses Are Still Demonstrating 

Food demonstrations actually showing 
how certain dishes are made up with some 
particular product, and the giving out of 
recipes, are still going strong. 

The other day while in a store a wom- 
an (about 40, I should say) approach- 
ed me with a can of Wesson oil in one 
hand and a recipe book in the other. 
“Come over to my booth,” she said, “and 
see what wonderful results you can get 
when you use Wesson oil; and in this 
recipe book you'll find the best recipe 
ever published for a holiday fruit cake. 
Make it now, right now, after the holiday 
season, and it will be deliciously aged by 
next Thanksgiving, Christmas, or New 
Year. I know it’s good because I have made 
it and here’s a sample for you to try.” 

She kept on showing me combinations 
she had made up, the recipes for which 
could be found in the cook book. I said 
that I was always interested in new food 


combinations, 1 knew Wesson oil was 





BEE 


O. K. because I had used it, not in the 
many ways she was advocating, but pre 
ferably in mayonnaise, and would be glad 
to have one of their cook .books. 

But what do you suppose said? 
“This cook book is worth at least a dol- 
lar, but we are giving it with every pur 
chase of a pint can of Wesson oil.” 

There you are—you had to buy their 
product to get the cook book; and the 
demonstrator made her demonstration at 
tractive enough to make a good per cent 
of that store’s customers want that cook 
book bad enough to buy the pint of Wes 
son oil. 
than honey, and as a flavor ingredient 
honey far excels all oils. 

This demonstration is just an example of 
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Wesson oil is no more attractive 


what might be done with honey; and some 
day, when we get organized, similar sales 
promoting work will be done with honey. 

Personally, I believe that the honey 
fruit cake recipe given in the May, 1927, 
Gleanings, is the best combination yet, 
and wish we could only give a few demon 
strations at our stores to show what our 
product will do. We have good 
recipes, too, and beekeepers everywhere 
should give them to others to try. 

1929 Honey Resolutions 

Beekeepers, resolve that you will get 
(1) at least one mother to use the honey 
feeding formula for her baby; (2) the 
government honey poster in at least one 
depot, one postoffice, 


some 


and one_ school. 


Resolution No. 3 will be given in March, 
No. 4 in April, and so on for each month 
of the year. 

We should all resolve to be always on 
the alert to make suggestions to stimu 
late the use of honey. 























Beekeeping in the swamp region of Virginia, Apiary of A, F. Boynton, 
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Bleaching Honey 

Question.—Is there any way to bleach hon- 
ey to make it clear!—Edward H. Cave, New 
York. 

Answer.—No practical method for light- 
ening the color of dark honey has ever 
been worked out. Some of the color can 
be taken out of dark honey by filtering 
it. This has been done on a small scale 
by laboratory methods, but until some 
inexpensive method can be worked out 
for filtering honey on a much larger 
scale, it will not be profitable. Much of 
the dark-colored honey is used in baking 
or for manufacturing purposes, and as 
long as a market can be found for all the 
dark honey that is produced there will 
not be much incentive to process it to 
lighten its color. However, the time may 
come when dark-colored honey will be 
refined in some way in order to bring 
about greater uniformity in honey pro- 
duced in different parts of the country. 
If the question refers to comb honey that 
has stained cappings, the cappings can 
be bleached somewhat by placing the sec 
tions in strong sunlight for several days. 

Peculiar Appearance of Cappings 

Question.—I fiad some of the combs in the 
hive look very much as if they were covered 
with a whitish mold. Is this a serious condi- 
tion? If so, what should I do about it!—Mary 
Purdom, Missouri 

Answer.—The peculiar appearance of 
the cappings over honey which you de 
scribe is quite common in fall and win- 
ter. Evidently it is not a serious matter. 
It is quite a different thing from the 
moldy sometimes found in 
hives on account of the condensation of 
moisture. The peculiar whitish appear- 
ance of the cappings sometimes referred 
to as “bloom” is not well understood, but 
it is so common that little if any atten- 
tion is paid to it so far as practical man 
agement is concerned, This is not ordinary 
mold such as we know. Moldy combs 
during winter are caused by the interior 
of the hive becoming too cold so that 
moisture condenses on the hive walls and 
on the surface of the comb. Mold can be 
prevented by added protection and can 
be reduced by ventilation which carries 
out the moisture. 

Drones Present During Winter 

Question.——One of my colonies still had hun- 
dreds of drones in December. It appears to be 


in fine condition. What is the cause of this?- 
A. A. Brown, Alabama 


condition 


Answer.—It sometimes happens that 
colonies that are quite prosperous during 
late summer and fall will not kill off 
their drones and thus they permit them 
to go into the winter. The drones are 
usually driven out or killed when nectar 
becomes scarce at the close of the main 
honey flow, but if there is a good honey 
flow throughout the summer and fall, the 
bees apparently often neglect disposing 
of the drones. The presence of drones in 
late fall or early winter usually indicates 
that the colony is queenless or has a fail- 
ing queen. It will be well to examine 
this colony early in the spring to see if it 
has worker brood and thus determine 
whether or not it has a laying queen. 

Dampness in Bee-cellar 

Question.—There was so much rain in the 
fall that water has soaked down through the 
three feet of dirt covering my two new bee- 
caves, and the walls overhead are covered with 
drops of water. There are 230 colonies in each 
cave. Is this moisture going to harm the bees? 
If so, in what way’? The bees are now very 


quiet and seem to be doing nicely.—Frank 
Coverdale, Iowa. 
Answer.—The fact that the bees are 


quiet would indicate that everything is 
going well thus far. It would be well to 
open the door occasionally when the 
weather outside is dry in order to set up 
a stronger ventilation to carry out some 
of the excess moisture. Colder weather 
should help greatly, since the excess mois- 
ture will then be carried out through the 
ventilator. It is doubtful if this moisture 
will harm the bees to any great extent, 
especially if you can give the cellar ample 
ventilation without lowering the tempera- 
ture too much. 
Variety of Sweet Clover for Bees 

Question.—I am preparing to plant a field 
in sweet clover for bee feed exclusively. I do 
not intend to cut the clover. I am interested 
in knowing the best kind for this purpose and 
in having any information you can give me on 
the subject—Geo. T. Hayman, Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—So far as is known, there is 
but little if any difference between the 
amount of nectar secreted by the differ- 
ent strains of biennial sweet clover and 
the annual white blossom sweet clover 
(Hubam). The annual yellow sweet clo- 
ver is reported as not yielding nectar in 
paying quantities. The biennial yellow- 
blossom sweet clover apparently yields 
as well as the biennial white and blooms 
several days earlier. For bee pasture 
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only it will be well to try the annual 
white sweet clover (Hubam) since it 
blooms and yields nectar during the first 
year, while the biennial varieties do not 
bloom until the second season. If you 
have two plots of ground it may be well 
to try also the ordinary biennial white 
sweet clover or biennial yellow to pro- 
long the blooming period. 

Drone cells Built on Worker Foundation 

Question.—In some of my combs built on 
full sheets of foundation, one side is filled with 
perfect worker cells, while the other has an un- 
usually large number of drone cells. What 
caused this? If I scrape the imperfect side 
down to the midrib would the bees build worker 
cells?—L. A. Anderson, Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—Oceasionally bees disregard 
the pattern of the foundation and build 
a patch of drone cells on a worker-cell 
pattern. Just why they do this has never 
been fully explained, but it is probably 
a strong desire for some drone comb. It 
happens so seldom that many beekeepers 
have never seen it. If the frames are 
wired so that wires cross each other, the 
bees will frequently build a few drone 
cells or otherwise imperfect cells over 
the intersections of the wires. This is an 
objection to having wires cross each other 
in the frames. If you should scrape down 
the walls of the drone cells, the bees 
would likely build drone cells again un- 
less the comb is given to a nucleus, in 
which case they will build worker cells. 

Queen-excluders for Comb-honey Production 

Question.—For producing comb honey, should 
the hives be equipped with queen-excluders !— 
Cc. G. Graham, West Virginia. 

Answer.—lIt is not necessary to use a 
queen-excluder when producing comb hon- 
ey except when a swarm is hived on 
frames of foundation and the partly filled 
super from the parent colony is trans- 
ferred at once to the swarm in the new 
hive. Comb-honey producérs, therefore, 
need a few excluders. They will come 
handy in a number of ways, but it is not 
necessary to have an excluder for each 
hive. 

Pollen in Comb Honey 

Question—I run for chunk comb honey, 
using shallow extracting frames. This season 
three of the strongest colonies deposited pollen 
in practically every frame. I used queen-ex- 
cluders and had four to six supers tiered on 
each hive. Other colonies equally as strong 
and managed the same way did not do this. 
Was this on account of conditions, or are the 
bees and queens at fault!—L. D. Stabler, Ohio. 

Answer.—While some colonies are more 
inclined to deposit pollen in the supers 
than others, it is probable that the case 
you mention is a result at least in part 
of some conditions in the hive. Colo- 
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nies that have brood to the top-bars of 
the brood-frames are inclined to 
store pollen in the super than those which 
have sealed honey in the upper portion of 
the brood combs. Also some queens lay 
so regularly that there is not much room 
for pollen in the brood-chamber. Thus 
there are several conditions which would 
tend to storing pollen in the supers. On 
the other hand, it sometimes happens that 
bees store considerable pollen in supers 
when no apparent cause can be found 
for it. It will be well to watch these colo- 
nies next season and if they show the 
same tendency, it will be well to change 
the queens, since this may be a trait of 
the stock. 
Keeping Bees on Shares 

Question.—In taking care of bees for a 

neighbor, what, in your opinion, would be the 


best deal for us both? He will furnish the bees 
and I will furnish the labor.—Dale Allen, lowa. 


Answer.—The usual terms in keeping 
bees on shares specify an equal division of 
the honey crop at the close of the season. 
There are many details which vary ac- 
cording to conditions and circumstances. 
These should be incorporated in a written 
contract similar to that outlined under 
the heading “Bees on Shares,” in the 
A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture. There 
are so many chances for misunderstand- 
ing in entering into a contract of this 
kind that it should be carefully prepared 
to cover as far as possible every detail. 
The question of paying for the contain- 
ers for extracted honey, and for the sec- 
tions, foundation, and shipping cases for 
comb honey, should be clearly understood 
by both parties and put into writing. As 
a rule, the expense of containers is shared 
equally between the owner and the one 
who takes care of the bees. The arrange- 
ments for such an emergency as feeding 
during a poor season or moving the bees 
to another location, if necessary, should 
be mentioned in the contract to prevent 
any misunderstanding along this line. 

Fermentation in Granulated Honey 

Question.—Will honey in 60-lb. cans that 
has granulated and that has been in that state 
more than a year ferment? Will honey that is 
not ripe granulate !—J. S. Wilson, Wyoming. 

Answer.—Honey that has remained in 
the granulated condition for more than a 
year without any fermentation is not 
liable to ferment. As a rule, fermentation 
in granulated honey takes place shortly 
after granulating and becomes quite evi- 
dent as warmer weather approaches in 
late winter or spring. Poorly ripened hon- 
ey will granulate. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the clas- 
sified columns, or we will not be responsi- 
sible for errors. For special conditions on 
bee and queen advertising please write 
us. Copy should be received by 15th of 
preceding month to insure insertion. Cash 
with copy if credit has not been previous- 
ly established. 


<<< 
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REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 


listed. It is only regular advertisers of regular 
lines who are here listed when their adver 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing 


J. H. Beatty, Blue Bonnet Apiaries, Fred E 
Hyde Allen Latham, J. J. Lewis, Mangham 
Apiary Co., ¢ A. Mayeux, George Morrison 
Russel Schriver, W. L. Spink, E. D. Town 
send, W. S. Wiggins, Electric Wheel Co 


TT SULT il un 
HONEY FOR SALE 


We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
‘ seller although we require strict references 
from then From Our Guarantee and Advert 
tising Conditions 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn 


FOR SALI Buckwheat comb and extracted 
Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 

HONEY FOR SALE—Best quality, lowest 
prices. D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad St., New York 

FOR SALI Extracted in 5's or 60's. Write 
for sample and price. C. S. Watts, Monticello 
I] 

HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York ¢ 

FANCY white clover extracted honey. Price 
and sample on request. Kalona Honey Co., Ka 
lona, lowa 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE-—Clover 
buckwheat any kind of package Cc. J. sald 


ridge I idaia N 


CLOVER honey, none finer, in new 60's 
liquid, $14.40 per case, f. o. b. here. Wm. |} 
Vollmer, Akron, N. ¥ 
~ FOR SALE—Light amber honey of good qual 


y in f b. cans, Clover and buckwheat mixed 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 


t 


FOR SALE—Fine quality amber honey in 
new 60-lb. cans two to case Write for prices 
Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y 

HONEY FOR SALE All grades, any quar 

t Hi. & S. Heaney & Wax Company, Inc., 265 


‘ 


(rreer ich St New York City 


CLOVER and buckwheat blend two-third 
huckwheat t 7%e Ib. 1-lb. sample, 25c. F. W 
Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio 


HONEY FOR SALE White and light am 


ber in 60-Ib 10-lb. and 5-1Ib. tin Write for 
price Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill 

FOR SALE Extracted buckwheat honey in 
6H0-lb. tir we Spec al prices in quantity Fine 
clover honey in all sizes, glass and tin contain 
er } M Babcock Fredonia N ’ 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins White 
clover at 12: ! white age at Il2e Ib white 
orange a 14 t tra | 


ex A ize at lle Ib 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N j 
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FOR SALE—New crop extracted honey. D. 
R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat extract. 
ed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 


~ FOR SALE—Clover honey in new 60-Ib. cans, 
9%c per lb. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 





~ FOR SALE Clover and buckwheat honey, 
any size package. C. N. Ballard, Valois, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Extracted buckwheat honey in 
60-lb. cans, 7 %c. Robert Conn, Roaring Branch, 
Pa. 

WATER white, heavy-bodied extracted clover 
honey, $12.00 per case. Don Barrett, Howell 
Mich 

FOR SALE—1500-2000 Ibs. of honey in 10 
lb. pails; 10-15 cases in comb, glass front, fine 
quality. H. Stuit, Hospers, lowa 

CHOICE clover extracted honey, put up in 
60-lb. new containers. Write for quotations. M. 
Larson & Son, Box 144, Gardner, IIl. 

FOR SALE—Michigan’s finest white clover 
honey in new 60-lb. Sample, 15c. C. E. Glover 
1502 Stockbridge Ave Kalamazoo, Mich 

FINE-FLAVORED amber fall honey, 5-lb 
pails, large and small lots. Liberal sample, 10« 
J B Hollopeter, Queen breeder, Rockton, Pa. 


WHITE clover and basswood honey blended 


by the bees Put up in 60-lb. cans; also 30 
cases amber Leland Farnsworth, Davison, 
Mich 

WHITE clover and basswood honey, L0¢ per 
pound in 60 cans, two cans per case suck 
vheat, & Lester Dalzell, 622 Russell Ave., 
Flint, Mich 

CHOICE eclover honey ix 10-lb. pails, $6.60; 
ten cases, $60.00: two 60's, $10.50: ton lots 


s« Southwestern Minresota Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation, Ruthton, Minn 


FOR SALE Finest quality clover honey 
white to water-white. Excellent flavor and body 
lle per Ib. in small lots, 10 cases or more 
16%. W. C. Long, Millville, Pa. 


FINE buckwheat comb, $3.50 in carrier '»ts 
Fine honey from fall flowers, $6.65 per dozen 
5-Ib. pail $9.00 per 120-lb. case Paul D 
Thompson, Linesville, R. F. D. No. 1, Pa 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den 
ver, Colo 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
ize packages. Five-pound pails our specialty 
\. I. Root Co. @f Syracuse, 124 Wiliiams St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 


FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 


EXTRACTED tupelo—the world’s greatest 
honey, never granulates, rich, deliciously fla 
vored. In 32-gal. bbls one to carlots. Sample, 
20c. Half gal., delivered, $1.85; one gal., $3.35 
M L, Nisbet & Bro Bainbridge, Ga 


HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE. We have 
it in any amount, light amber and white clover 
basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat Write us 
what you need and ask for prices. A. I. Root 
Co. of Chicago, 224-230 W. Huron St Chi 
cago, Ill, 


EXTRA heavy fancy white comb, $5.50 case 
fancy white, $5.00; No. 1 white, $4.50; No. 2 


white, $3.50; amber, $3.50; fancy buckwheat, 
$4.00; No. 1, $3.50. Packed in carriers of six 
cases Clover extracted 1O« buckwheat ar 


( B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 
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FOR SALE—Clover honey. Lewis Klaty, Car 
sonville, Mich 

CLOVER honey, comb and extracted. Dr. E 
Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALE—wWhite extracted clover honey 
Duvale Brown, Long Branch, N. J. 

WINKLER'S clover honey at 10c¢ Ib. in new 
60-lb. cans. Winkler Honey Co., Joliet Ill 

DARK honey in sixties for baking or radia 
tors. Very cheap. R. B. Scott, LaGrange, Ind 

FANCY clover extracted, new 60's granu 
lated, 8 4a Utendorfer’s Apiaries, Gaylord, 
Minn. 

AMBER extracted, in 5 and 10 lb. pails, 12 
per lb. in 100-lb. lots. Noel J. Loucks, Spring 
boro, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Light amber palmetto honey 
Sample for the asking. E. F. Hancock, Box 
432, Ft. Pierce, Fla 

AMBER honey not buckwheat) in 5-lb 
pails; $5.50 per dozen. Sample, 10c. Ross B 
Seott, LaGrange Ind 

NEW crop clover and buckwheat honey in 
60-lb. cans, price right. John N. DeMuth & 
Son, Pembroke, N 

FINE quality extracted honey. Clover and 
autumn flower blend 12 5-lb. pails, $7.50 
Fred R. Lance, Portland Mills, Pa 

HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE All our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
‘*‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. QO. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the seller.’’ 

WANTED White extracted and shallow 
frame comb honey. W l toggs, DeSoto, Box 
145, Mo 

WANTED White honey ‘extracted, and 
buckwheat Submit samples and quotations 


Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 


Roscoe F 


WANTED Clover comb, glass-front cases 
preferred Also water-white extracted. E. W 
Peirce Co., 28 W. Main St., Zanesville, Ohio 

BEESWAX WANTED Will accept ship 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies The A Root Co 


Medina, Ohio. 
WANTED 
honey, in 60-lb 
lowest cash price 
mingham, Mich 
WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
HNNQAUONgnnnanduiuuuuienganeuunuantsanntit MT 


FOR SALE 


A car or less quantity of white 
Mail sample and quote 
same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 


cans 
for 





breeders and 
Appeldoorn, 


PRINTING 
shippers our 
Ohio. 

SELLING Delco plant, feed grinder, hives, 
engine, typewriter, globe map. Hopkins Apiary, 
Otterville, Mo 

MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 


package 
Hamler, 


for queen 
specialty 


Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 

FOR SALE Used 60-lb. honey tins in good 
condition, packed two to the case, 45¢ per 
case, f. o. b. Kansas City, Mo. C. F. Schobert 


& Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ROBINSON'S comb foundation will please 
the bees and the price will please the beekeep 
er. Wax worked at rates. E, S. Robinson, 
Mayville, Chau. Co.., 


lowest 


N. Y 


BEE supplies at factory prices. Hoffman 
brood frames, $3.95 per 100. Send for free 
price list today. Schmidt Bee Supply Co., 1420 
1422 Hager Ave., St. Paul, Minn 

FREE! One gallon white paint with $20 
order for Root bee supplies at regular catalog 
price. February only, cash with order. Mail 
order today. A. V. Small, Augusta, Kans 


acres, all tillable land, 30 
Fargo, N. D. 40 acres in 
acres in alfalfa. Excellent 
Elliott, Valley City, N. D 
Modified-Dadant shallow 
15 pounds wired founda 
discount off catalog price 
Long Mill 


FOR SALE 
miles northwest of 
sweet clover and 20 
bee location. Julius C 

FOR SALE 
extracting frames and 
tion for same, at 25% 
if purchased in one quantity. W. C 
ville, Pa 


WILL sell at $98 and accrued interest per 


160 


ROO 


share 26 shares First Preferred Stock of The 
A. IL. Root Co. One six-share and two ten-share 
certificates. A. W. Smith, 822 E. Haley St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif 

BEST quality hee supplies attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 
request. We buy beeswax at all times and re 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producer 
Association, Denver, Colo 

METAL EYELETS in your frame will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60¢ Handy tool for inserting eyelets 
25c; postage, 3c per 100. Superior Honey Co 
Ogden, Utah 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages Root quality bee supplic both eomb 
ind extracted honey Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over an M 3, fifty miles 
north of Detroit Hamilton Bee Supply Co 
Almont, Mich 

FOR SALE—Foundation, bee brushes, comb 
honey cartons, feeders nailed and painted 
bodies, bottoms, covers and bhodie veils sec 
tions, a big assortment of frames, excluders, 
comb and extracting super k. d and many 
other items in good usable condition Reason 
for selling, items no longer listed in our cata 
log. Prices the lowest anywhere for the value 
You can address G. B. Lewis Co. at Watertown 
Wis Albany, N. Y Lynchburg, Va.; Texar 
kana, Ark., or Sioux City, lowa 


! TALE 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


sennenenaene Hen HeeeUN NCU eeanNeE eNO enon 





WHOLE colonies of bees if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale 

PACKAGE BEES, gentle, hardy northern 
Van's Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana 

WRITE for prices on package bees and 
queens. Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala 

QUEENS and package bees. ‘‘Yancey Hus 
tlers.’’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex 

FOR SALE 50 colonies of bees. Health cer 
tificate furnished. Mrs. J. A. Piper, Alvinston, 
Ont. 

GERMAN bee shipper, Italian queens and 
bees in packages. Write for price list. Wm. 
Piefer, Gause, Texas 

PACKAGE BEES April and May delivery 
Write for prices with special offer. The Crow 


ville Apiaries, Crowville, La 


. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS- 
in the January issue. 
town, Conn. 


~ BEES FOR 


—Read my advertisement 
Allen Latham, Norwich- 


SAL E, 300 colonies, ‘guaranteed 
disease free. Write for information. Louis 
Jouno, 4724 W. 34th Ave., Denver, Colo. 
“PACKAGE bees and queens. Three-banded 
Italians. Send for free circular. We can save 
you money. Little River Apiaries, Gause, Box 
83, Texas. 
FOR SALE 
all new and bees 
tificate furnished at time of 
ticulars write to P. O. Box 
California. 
GOLDEN 
6, $5.00; 12, 
bees in season. 
for spring delivery. J. 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


NUCLEUS FOR SAL E—Bees on combs stand 
transportation better, easily transferred to 
hive and build up colonies quickly. PACKAGE 
BUYERS WILL NOT FIND BETTER BAR 
GAINS. Our quality and service have no equal. 
Write us for prices B-4-U buy. CRENSHAW 
COUNTY APIARIES, Rutledge, Ala. 


~ WE offer and recomme nd our 3-lb. 
We believe they are as good as can be 





200 colonies bees, equipment 
in excellent condition. Cer 
sale. Fuller par- 

376, Riverside, 





Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
$10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
20 per cent to book your order 

*. Rogers, Greenville, 


packages. 
found 


anywhere Our bees are located along the 
Tombigbee River, where honey comes in all 
three breeding seasons, insuring an abundance 


with young queen. 
Alabama. 


of young bees. Price, $3.75, 
Joe C. Weaver & Sons, Cochrane, 


FOR early spring delivery, 3-banded Italian 
bees and ores 10 3-lb. with select untested 
queens, $42.5 25 for $100. 5 Ibs. on two 
frames brood FF honey with queen, $6.50. To 
quarantined states and Canada will ship on 
sugar syrup. Government health certificate with 
each shipment. Safe delivery guaranteed. 15% 
with order. Write for discount on 50 or more 
packages Oscar Mayeux, Hamburg La 


YELLOW Italian Queens and Bees, ‘‘St. Ro 
main’s Honey Girl’’ strain. Shipped combless 
with.sugar syrup feed. 2 lbs. bees with queen, 
1 to 9 packages, $3.25 each; 10 or more, $3.00 


each; 3 lbs. bees with queen, 1 to 9 packages, 
$4.25 each; 10 or more, $4.00 each. Thou 
sands of packages to ship. No disease ever in 


our yards, inspection certificate with shipment 
We guarantee safe delivery and replacing of 
all losses upon bad-order express receipt. Or 
ders booked in advance without deposit. ‘‘St 
Romain’s Honey Girl’’ Apiaries, Montegut P. O., 


La. Telegraph office, Houma, La 

GOLDEN three-banded Italian bees and 
queens. Make your own shipping date We 
please you or refund your money. Reference, 
Merchants & Planters Bank, Bunkie, La. Ten 
83-lb., $42.00, with young laying queen; one 
5-lb., $6.00; ten, $57.00, with two frames 
brood, honey and young laying queen. Other 
size packages write. 20% with order, balance 
later. Shipments carry government health cer 
tificate Cloverland | Apiary, Hamburg, La 





EARLY PACKAGE BEES AND HIGHEST 
Grade Italian Queens—the kind that PAY YOl 
A PROFIT the first season. Our only business 
is bees and queens. We do not produce honey 
deal in supplies or sell off a few old bees in 
the spring as a side-line. Our colonies are 
worked exclusively for the production of 
YOUNG, VIGOROUS and HEALTHY worker 
bees for PACKAGES. Colonies are drawn on 
about every two weeks from March 20th to 
June 20th. Two and three pound packages 
$1.00 per Ib. Select three-band Italian queens 
$1.00 each. 10% will book order and reserve 
shipping date. Large orders booked in advance 
will receive special prices. We guarantee both 
safe arrival and satisfaction. J. FE. Wing, Cot 
tonwood, Calif. MOST NORTHERN BREEDER 
IN OALIFORNIA. 
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FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa. 

SEE our larger advertisement. We have spe 
cial low prices. Thousands of packages. A free 
nucleus with each package. Let us quote you our 
low prices on bees and queens. M. Voinche 
Bunkie, La. 


180 COLONIES guaranteed disease free, 
Italians. Good wholesale business. House and 
city lots. For sale in part or whole. Write for 
full detailed information. Sherman Whitney, 
Puyallup, Wash. 


OUR circular tells why we have no drones 
in our package bees. No queen except one 
wanted and very few old bees. An ideal pack 
age and at prices in line. Write for them. R. V. 
Stearns, _ Brady, Texas. 


REDUCED PRICES ON SPECIAL PACKAGE 








OF BEES—3 Ibs. of bees with 2 frames of 
honey and brood, with a tested introduced 
aueen for $5.00. Three-banded or Golden Ital 


ians, Guaranteed satisfaction and safe delivery. 


Pecan Grove Apiaries, H. H._ Bordelon, Prop., 
Marksville, La. 
HIGHEST QUALITY— PROMPT SHIP. 


MENT—REASONABLE PRICES. Package bees 
and queens of the highest quality, shipped at 
the time you want them for a price that you 
can afford to pay. Safe arrival and satisfac 
tion guaranteed. Health certificate with each 
shipment. Write for description and price list, 
also prices on large quantities. J. M. Cutts & 
Sons, R. F. D. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


FOR SALE 


Whole or part interest in 1000 
i-story colonies Italian bees, equipped for both 
comb and extracted honey. Large warehouse 


and workshop in town. Bees loaded with honey. 
No entire failures. Located in seven yards. On 
some of the best ranges in Califormia, showing 
a profit of 20% net on a valuation of $15,000 


for the past eight years. Address W, care A. L. 
Boyden Co., Box 240, Arcade Station, Los An 
geles, Calif 

HONEYBEES AND QUEENS—The 1927 


floed knocked us out of shipping bees lars sea 
son, but 1929 finds us in tip-top shape with a 
nice supply of real honeybees, bred from the 
famous Honey Girl strain, which is a light 
three-banded Italian and a honey-getter. Prices 
are for 2-lb. package and untested queen at 
$3.00; 3-lb. package and untested queen at 
$3.50. Bees shipped on Hoffman frame of honey 
or sugar syrup, as desired. T. A. Planche, Ham 
burg, La. 


FREE NUCLEI—low prices. A _ one-frame 
nucleus will be shipped free with each package 
of bees booked this month, also special low 
prices. Let us quote you prices before placing 
your order elsewhere. Thousands of packages 
for sale. We will furnish first-class references 
We guarantee safe delivery, satisfaction and no 
diseases. We should like to hear from several! 
large buyers. Have a good offer. Write for our 
low prices with free nuclei. M. Voinche, Bunkie, 
Louisiana. 

ROY'S 
now ready 
lows: 2-lb. 
honey built 
man frames, 


light Italians, 


called GOLDEN, are 
for spring of 


1929. Prices as fol 
package on frame of brood and 
from Dadant’s foundation. Hoff 
$3.50 each. Each additional pound, 
$1.00; 2-frame nuclei, $3.50 each. Each addi 
tional frame, $1.00; each additional pound of 
bees to each nucleus, $1.00; also if packages 
or nuclei are wanted without queen, deduct 
$1.00 each. Combless packages shipped in light 
roomy cages on sugar syrup, 25c less per pack 
age. Liberal discount on quantity. 20% books 
your order, balance 20 days before shipment 
Send for free circular. We believe we can save 
you money. Health certificate with each ship 
ment. Safe arrival guaranteed. Address Willie 
Roy, Hessmer, La. Reference, Peoples Savings 
tank & Trust Co., Hessmer, La. 
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LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00, 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. _ 
PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS. Delivery 
can begin in March. Certificate. No disease. 
Good delivery guaranteed. Prices moderate. E. 
P. Stiles, P. O. Box 422, Houston, Texas. ; 
SHIPPING CAGES, combless 


comb and 


Sugar pine, machine-made. In flat. No metal. 
Best and cheapest you can find. Sample pre 
paid, 15c. Write for prices. E. P. Stiles, Box 
442, Houston, Texas. 

SEVEN colonies Italians, new hives, lot of 
extra supers, bodies, queen-excluders, founda- 
tion, ete. Cheaper than starting with nucleus. 
Bees in good condition. Certificate of inspec 
tion furnished when sold. Also Crosley radio, 
canoes. boats. J. Flynn, Clinton Conn. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei (or pack 
age bees) for 1929. The big bright, hustling 
kind (the kind that get the honey). Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 
for $5.00: 12. $10.00; 100, $75.00 Tested, 
$2.00 each Two-frame nuclei or two-pound 
packa-e with queens, $4.50 each; ten or more, 
$4.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health 
certificate furnished. E. F. Day, Honoraville, 
Ala 


E SARL LY pac kage bees and pure Italian quee ns 


Many years extensive shipping experience. 
Two and three pound packages, $1.00 per 
pound. Select young three-band Italian queens, 
$1.00 each. We give an absolute guarantee of 
young bees, purely mated queens, full weight, 
no drones. Safe arrival and prompt shipment. 
Health certificate with each shipment. Early 
large order special prices. Brazos Valley Api 








aries, H. E. Graham, Prop., Cameron, P. O 
sox 735, Texas. 
nuit TTT nh 
HELP WANTED 

WANTED Experienced beekeeper, also 
helper. Route A, Box 154, Visalia, Calif 

BOY wanted to help in queen yard. Will pay 
small wages and board. E. F. Day, Honoraville, 


Ala. 
‘ WANTED—A young man who wants to learn 
beekeeping for 1929. R. W. Ensley, Aberdeen, 
Idaho. , 
WANTED—yYoung man to work with bees as 
helper for season of 1929. F. D. Lamkin, Pop 
lar Ridge, N. Y. 
; WANTED—Reliable young man for coming 
season to help with bees in our apiaries. L. 
Depew, Auburn, R. F. D. No. 6, N. Y. 
EXPERIENCED honey producer desires to 
400 colonies bees with option to purchase 


Wes- 


lease 

Prefer the Dakotas or western Minnesota. 

ley Foster, Boulder, Colo 
WANTED—One 


one helper for 1929 season. 


beekeeper and 
age, weight, 


experienced 
Give 


experience, and salary wanted. W. J. Fore 
hand & Sons, Fort Deposit, Ala 

WANTED—Helper in queen yards. Learn 
queen breeding. Must have had some experi 
ence handling bees and be honest, sober and 
industrious. Small wages first year. M. C. Berry 
& Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 


WILL give experience and fair pay to active 
young man for work in extensive, well equipped 
apiaries producing extracted honey. State age, 
height, weight, experience, nationality. Per- 
manent employment with good pay to right 
man. Morley Pettit, Georgetown, Ont. 


reliable 
hundred 


WE need an experienced, temperate, 
man to help with the care of several 
eoloniss and mail-order sales business. Possible 
permanent job for strong, active man. State 
age, experience, height and weight. and salary 
expected, Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y 
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WANTED—Young man of good 
work with bees season 1929. Some 
in queen-rearing preferred. E. L 
mansburg, N. Y. 


WANTED—Young man of 
ter to work on 80-acre farm. We keep bees, 
Holsteins, sheep, turkeys. State age, weight, 
experience, wages expected in first letter. Wm. 
J. Martin, Croswell, Michigan. 

WISH to exchange reference with trustwor- 
thy young man of good habits, <iesiring experi- 
ence in out-apiary work. State qualifications and 
wages. Board and lodging provided. Archie L. 
Coggshall, Slaterville Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED active, 


habits to 
experience 
Lane, Tru 


Christian charac- 


Strong, reliable young 


man for my extensive Michigan apiaries, also 
one for my Alabama apiaries. State age, weight, 
height, and experience, if any, also wages ex- 
pected. all in first letter, or expect no reply. 
A good place to learn the bee business. Board 
and room furnished. David Running, Sumter- 
ville, Ala. 

DULDULLLAUEAY LL NND EEN EON Na enenanennanaeesenaataneaaetaeneNn HUVTUUUTET POUT AUAE EUAN TAA 


SMALL STOCK, FUR, ETC. 





LEARN FOX TRAPPING—I have a system 
different from all others, and gets the slyest. 
Works on bare ground or ten feet of snow. I 
guarantee fox or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, 
Minnesota. 
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YOUNG German seeks position with large 
beekeeper or beekeepers’ association who want 
to export their surplus honey direct to Ger- 
many at top prices. For further information 
write to Hilmar P. Persch, 5411 South Wells 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 
mauonnananacecnecensganevevenenaggevavnsassacevnengeenqonv4qo44uqequynenausnQustnnenqnane 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED—Bees and equipment. What have 
you? Iver Anderson, Lake Benton, Minn. 

WILL exchange package »ees for goud real 
estate, or anything valuable Van's Honey 


Hebron, 

FIRE—No more 
dering wax Capping melter 
and bee feeder. Send for circuar 
2235 Penn, _Topeka, Kan, 


WANTED—To 


Farms, Indiana 


method of ren 
liquefies honey, 


Pratt, 


fires, new 


Geo. 


exchange $75.00 diamond 
ring, white gold mounting, for package bees, 
to be delivered in the spring. What is the best 
you can offer me? O. E. Juvinall, 707 W. Sem 








inary, Danville, Il. 

Onin ULE 

Bright Three-banded Italian Queens 
Package bees—One 2-lb. pkg. with queen, 

$3.75; five, $3.70; 10, $3.60; 25, $3.50: 50, 

$3.40. Three-lb. size, each, $1.00 more 
Queens—One, $1.00; six $5.50: twelve 

$10.00; fifty, $37.50; one hundred, $70.00 


shipping date 
Safe arrival; satisfac 


20% with order, balance before 
Begin shipping April 15. 
tion guaranteed. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALABAMA 


Gladioli Bulbs 


3 doz. blooming size mixed exhibition Gladi 
oli bulbs, $3.00 value, for $1.00 postpaid. Or- 
der now. Bulbs will be shipped in time for 


early spring planting. Mention ‘‘Gleanings 


John H. Lohr, “Glad-Bee-Man”’ 


24 Fulton St, HANOVER, PA. 
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Smith’s Superior 
Pure Three-banded Italian 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


Write for Prices and Folder 


We are equipped to give you exactly 
what you want to insure a_ profitable 
honey season in 1929. FULL WEIGHT, 


GENTLE, PRETTY, THRIFTY BEES, 
headed with as good SELECTED 
QUEENS as eleven years of experience 
ean produce. Delivered to you in 100% 
perfect condition. We did not lose a 
single package or extra queen during 
the entire season of 1928. SATISFAC- 
TORY SERVICE and QUALITY is our 
motto when you place your order 
with us you may be assured that you 
will get exactly what we say. We have 
never had any disease, and everything is 
guaranteed to please. Get our prices and 


so 


folder and you will never regret it. 


N. B. Smith & Co. 


Calhoun, [Alabama 





THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 
EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 


10 per cent books your order. All bees 
shipped on a standard Root frame. Brood 
and honey and a government health cer 
tificate with each shipment. Orders gua 
anteed filled on date agreed. Each pack 
age contains a good untested three-banded 


queen. 


De, 2 PIDs 6k ice wes . .$2.50 each 


2 pounds, 1 frame............ 3.10 each 
BS wemmee, 1 SUMO. ....ccccces 3.80 each 
4 pounds, 1 frame............ 4.50 each 


5 pounds, 2 frames, an extra good 


package 5.75 each 


Order from this advertisement. 


L. C. Mayeux, Hamburg, La. 
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9 
aspard’s 
High Quality Bees and Queens 


Are now ready to book for spring 1929. The 
very best strain of Golden and Three-banded 


Italians that can be produced. Prices as fol 
lows 

2-lb. pkgs. with select young queen 1 to 9, 
$3.35; 10 to 24, $3.25; 25 or more, $3.00. 

3-lb. pkgs. with select young queen——1 to 9 
$4.25; 10 to 24, $4.00; 25 or more, $3.75 

1-lb. pkgs. with select young queen, each 
1 to 9, $5.25; 10 to 24, $5.00; 25 or more. 
$4.75 

2 and frame nuclei with seiect young 


queens, same prices as 2 and 3 pound packages 


Special—A 2-frame nucleus, 3 pounds of 
bees, and a select young queen for $5.00. 

Also combless packages, shipped on sugar 
syrup in light roomy cage, same prices as 
comb packages. 

All bees are shipped on Standard Hoffman 
frame of brood and enough honey for feed in 
transit, except combless packages. A_ health 


certificate with each shipment 
starts April 5th, depending 
tion. Orders booked with balance 
days before shipment. All will be imme 
diately replaced upon receipt of bad-order re 
port signed by express agent 


Shipping season 
on weather 
20% 


cond 
on 


loss 


-Address————- 


J. L. Gaspard 


Hessmer - - ; Louisiana 


When You Buy Bees 


You Expect Your Money’s Worth 
We Give That—Plus 


The best queens the best bees, the largest 
packages, the best combs and no drones We 
do not have to screen out the drones because 


our combs are all from full sheets of foundation 


We guarantee your shipping date. (Ask 
about this.) 


No order too 


us 


too small. 


J. G. Puett & Sons 


‘*Where satisfaction is a certainty.’’ 
MOULTRIE - - GEORGIA 


EXPORT 


Lowest prices on quality bee supplies 
manufactured of LOUISIANA RED 
TIDEWATER CYPRESS, a material 
suitable for the tropics. Direct from the 
factory. We deliver by truck direct to 
the New Orleans docks. 

QUICK SERVICE. LOWEST PRICES. 


Gulf Coast Bee Company 


HOUMA, LOUISIANA, U. 8. A. 


and none 


large 
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February, 1929 


PACKAGE BEES 


QUALITY—SERVICE—VALUE 
New Catalog and Price List Ready. 
A. J. HEARD - - WELLSTOR, GA. 





Caucasians” 


Gentlest race of bees known. (See Govern- 
ment Bulletin No. 447.) Leaders in quantity 
honey production per colony. Our breeders are 
daughters of direct imported queens Let us 
book your orders now for early delivery dates 
We could fill only about one-half the orders 
sent us last year 

Write for prices 


Bollin3, Bee Co. 


Bolling Alabama 
B. & F. Quality 


Package Bees 


At “Honey Level” Prices 


Talk 


Some people who are lavish with their 
talk have to take it back slightly dam 
aged. We, prepared to 
back up any 


however, are 
statements we make; and 
when we tell you that B. & F. Quality, 
B. & F. Service, and B. & F. Package Bees 
and Queens are second to none, we mean 


JUST THAT. 


“NUF SAID” 
Write for prices. 


Bulay & Franklin 


Box 99 Shepherd, Texas 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


of bees consisting of two frames of honey 


I am offering a special package 
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| ~ Sour Honey Dept. o 


The cheerfulest thing 
ed to us is that Mr. E. E. Salge of Wes- 
laco, Tex., sent his samples of that 
POWERFUL honey gathered by his bees. 
As I said last month—hooray, hooray, hoo- 
ray! Say, boys, but he’s got it. We prom- 
ised to report faithful on it to you all, and 
we say again he’s got it. No such enthusin 
honey ever was known afore. Just to 
make them high-brows Ernie Root and 
Demuth oyen their eyes I let ’em smell 
and taste cf the sample. Both are Anti- 
saloon League and I regretted to see 
them hang on to the sample as long as 
they did. If Salge’s bees didn’t get into 
a saloon on the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grandy or into some bootlegger’s mash 
pot, as he says, then there’is a whisky 
bloomin shrub in Texas near Weslaco as 
has been undeservinly neglected. Oh, the 
aromy of that honey, and the taste, too! 
Mr. Salge has got the queen-rearin world 
by the hind-leg and tail and can swing it 
round and round if he only sees his op- 
portunity. Suppose this new strain don’t 
do nothin except in a bootleggin commun- 
ity. Aint it enough? While me and Ab 
have to be all agin the strain on principle 








as has happen- 


‘ and home teachin, yet wouldn’t these bees 


run the bootleggers out of business com- 
(Continued on page 116.) 


wt & TRA... 
SPECIAL PRICE ON PACKAGE 
Reduction of overhead expenses 


BEES 
makes possible a special price on 
package bees, and if in the market 
for spring delivery, our prices will 
save you some money. Write today. 
Don’t delay. 


Uriah Apiaries 


BOX 67 URIAH, ALA. 


FOR SEASON 1929 


and brood with 


three pounds of bees and with a tested introduced queen, for $5.00. 
If other size package wanted, write for prices 


I guarantee safe arrival on all bees and free from disease. 
of a bad-order report signed by the express agent 


All loss will be replaced on receipt 


Orders booked with 10 per cent down, balance ten days before shipment 


H. H. BORDELON, 
Proprietor 


PECAN GROVE APIARIES ™“4®5S¥Zuiz. 1. 
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Bright Italian Bees 


and Queens 


Everything possible is done to have our bees 
give entire satisfaction 


Queens are raised under most approved 
methods. Caged and shipped same day. We 
fill packages and ship same evening over direct 
trunk lines from New Orleans 


We've never received a complaint, but satis 
fied customers living in 33 states praise gentle 
ness, prolificness, and honey production; also 
our promptness. We ship day designated 

Write for price list and testimonials. 


Stevensons’ Apiaries 


WESTWEGO, LA. 
Prop. S. 


Harrison’s 


Golden Italian 


Bees and Queens 


Where Quality and Service Stand Supreme 


M. Stevenson, Stevenson, Sec 


Queens are reared from select mothers and 
mated to select drones Modern equipment in 
every way. Entire satisfaction guaranteed 


One untested queen, $1.00; doz., $10.50; hun 
dred, 70c each; 2-lb. combless pkg. with unt 
queen, $3.60; ten, $3.40; twenty-five, $3.25 
each. Other size package and nucleus priced 
accordingly 

Delivery starts April 1. 


State inspected 


J. K. Harrison 


ROUTE 1. HONORAVILLE, ALA. 


Vit A444 444444444 444 44 tt OO 


Package Bees 


and Queens 
THAT GIVE SATISFACTION 


where it is invited 
where it is well treated.’’ 
WE OFFER: 
Prompt Service 
Full Weight 


Satisfy 


‘* Business goes 
and lingers 


Droneless Packages 


yourself by investigating 


Louisiana Southern Bee Farm 
Route 2, Baton Rouge, La. 


PPPPP PPP PP PP rr PP PP rr pr rrr 


Safe Delivery 
> 





\ POSTS GATES BARBED WIRE 

y itseiman Fence SUP Galvanized with 09 2-100 
er cent pure zinc, same quality as on TELEPHONE 
Vire. Amazing values in Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paint, Rooting 

Factory to You. 12-to-24 HOUR SERVICE 

. We Pay Freight. Write for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.21 Muncie, ind 

=m m « } 


PAINT ROOFING 


KITSELMAN FENCE 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 115.) 
plete? They would get his mash and his 


customers, too. So aint they justified? Me 
and Ab have ordered 100 queens and th 
northern district agency, but I repeat it 
we do it only as a temperance measure 
agin two-legged bootleggers. The sample 
was more than satisfyin. A new erie in 
beekeepin is just ahead if Mr. Salge rises 
to his grand opportunities. In sendin the 
sample he writes as follers: 


VALLEY BEE & HONEY CO 
Weslaco, Texas, Dec. 7, 1928. 
Mr. O. Drone, 
Medina, Ohio 
Dear Old Drone 
I am sending you a small sample of the 


‘*Powerful’’ honey under separate cover and 
expect you to make a correct and honest re 
port of this new honey to the rest of the read 
The bottle is too 


ers. small to give complete 
directions for use, but take a small amount at 
first to see how you like it and then if you 


think you can stand all of it, you may take the 


rest, but be sure to wait till the wife goes off 
on her Christmas vacation before you take all 
of it, for there may be trouble. Or you can 


throw your hat in the house first and if it stays 

put you might risk followin it. They tell me 

that’s a pretty though I’ve 
(Continued on page 117.) 


BOLENS 


sure sign, 


never 











Does Garden Plowing, 
Harrowing, Seeding, Cul- 
tivating, Spraying and & 


Lawn Mowing.—Also mows hay, 
weeds and other tall growth At 
tachments instantly interchangeable. 


New improved Tools, Arched Axle, Tool p 
Control, Power Turn, Snappy Powerful Mo- 

tor, Pulley for Belt [extn 
Work, and many oth- =— “ 


er features. Has solved the 
problem of thousands of gar 
deners, florists, poultrymen, nur- 
serymen and suburban farmers 
Time Payment Plan. Write GILSON 
MFG CO. 496 Park St, Port Washington, 
Wis. 


Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 
atents Co. Practice in Patent Office 
and Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
MacLachlan Building Washingtom D. C. 


A. 70 BREEDS Chickens, ducks, geese 
A and turkeys. Pure bred 
ws hardy, northern raised and most profitable 
é Fowls, eggs, baby chicks, incubators: 
low prices. America's great plant. 36th year 
Valuable new 100 page Poultry book FREE 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box #84 Mankato, Minn. 
YANCEY HUSTLERS FOR 1929 
RECORD HONEY-MAKERS 
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Now booking orders for package bees and 
queens. No deposit required. Let us send prices 
and full particulars 


Caney Valley Apiaries 
BAY CITY, TEXAS 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 116.) 
tried it, because I do not have such thing 
around the house yet. 

I don't like to mail out samples of the 

bootleg’’ honey as I do not have enough to 
supply the demand, I am sure. I know it will 
be satisfactory and know you will send me an 
order for 100 queens after sampling the hon 
ey, but it will be all in vain as this strain is 
not quite perfected yet to my knowledge. I 
vill have to train them to get this ‘‘stuff'’ pure 
and not mix it up with ordinary honey for it 
vould hurt the trade too much if it was mixed 
with other kinds of honey. But I expect in 
another year to have them trained well enough 
so that they will be dependable and ready to 
offer to the rest of the bootlegging public. 

Do you think they could arrest a man for 
raising bootlegging bees? I don’t think they 
could, and if anyone could be arrested it would 
have to be the bees, and [ believe the law 
would not care to handle such cases 

This honey can be produced here or in this 
particular location all winter which is an ad- 
1138.) 


INGEE ROSES 


Famous as the best for 78 years. 
Millions sold. Safe delivery guaran 
teed anywhere in the U. S. Write 
for your free copy of “NEW GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE,”’’ just issued. 
This great new book exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors offers these famous rose plants, 
magnificent assortment, new and old varieties; 
also other plants, shrubs, bulbs and seeds. Tells 
how to grow them. This beautiful book, a gold 
mine of information in simple language gives 


Continued on page 





our 78 years’ experience for the special benefit 
of the beginner. Success is assured. If you never 
raised roses start now and know new pleasures 
This book is free. Edition Hanited. Send today 
Established 1850. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD co. Box 241, 
West Grove, Pa. 





»MARUGG'S SPECIAL“ 





The Apiarist’s Friend 


GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES with 

Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request. 


The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 
Missouri Beekeepers Be Foresighted 


It will not be long until supplies will 
be needed. Why not be ready for 
swarming when the time comes! We 
have a large stock of Root's Quality 
goods, and our long experience en 
ables us to give you service and 
prompt shipment. Write us for our 
1929 catalogue and early order dis 
count sJeeswax wanted 
J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO 
Montg. Co. High Hill, Mo. 


CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation These could have been 
saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of candy is a good life in 
surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
catalog of supplies. 


H. H. JEPSON, 237 Park St., Medford 


se 
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Pettit’s Package Bees 
Suit Us--Why Not You? 


In 1928 over three hundred packages of 
Pettit’'s bees from Georgia were used to in 
crease The Pettit Apiaries in Ontario. In spite 
of a bad late spring these apiaries produced a 
hundred thousand pounds of honey. 

Last fall we killed over two hundred colo 
nies to save requeening and wintering. Twice 
that many packages will be installed next 
spring. Do we believe in Pettit’s Package Bees! 
They will do as well for you. 

They are young bees shaken right off the 
brood during a honey flow in April or May, 
whenever you want them. The queens are vig 
orous young Italians of best honey-getting 
stock. Having only hundreds, not thousands of 
colonies, every shipment has my personal at 
tention. Overweight is given and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

1929 Prices are down to meet the price of 
honey. 

Two-pound combless packages with young 
queen in each, 3 to 12, $3.50 each; 15 to 48, 
$3.25 each; 51 on up, $3.00 each. For three- 
pound packages add one dollar, and for queen- 
less packages deduct eighty cents from these 


prices. 
Morley Pettit 


VALDOSTA, GEORGIA, U.S 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


. ° ° 
Dr. Shaw’s Apiaries 

Line-bred Italian stock only, gentle, thrifty, 
and wonderful honey producers PACKAGE 
bees shipped on pure cane sugar syrup, in two, 
three or four pound packages at ONE DOLLAR 
a pound (% lb. with each pound for good meas 
ure), a season's queen, guaranteed purely 
mated, in a cage enclosed in package at $1, with 
a 10% discount on all orders for ten or more 


Our Special 
(in states that allow shipping of bees on combs.) 


% pounds of bees on two frames of brood 
and honey and a selected queen for $4.50. We 
guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. Health 
certificate. No disease.ever known here 


Shaw & Ramsey, Loreauville, La. 


ROSES 3 
of: New Castle “G 


ry title of our new book for 

929, offers the hardiest, 
rt hg freest blooming 
rose plants in America Grown 
on their own roots in the 


fertile soil of New Castle. We 


give you the benefit of a life- 


time experience and the most select list in America Our 
stock also includes Cannas, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias, Phlox, Peonies, Ferns, Gladioli, Cyclamen, Per- 
ennials and Hardy Shrubs. “ROSES OF NEW CASTLE” 
tells you how to make rose growing a success. Published 
and elaborately printed in actual colors. Send for your 
copy today 1 postal will d it’s free Address 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 21g , New Castle, Ind. 
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Sm MAKING Home MADE 
oe xs CANDIES/ 
or What Maysel Mc- 


Clanahan Did— 
YOU Can Do! 


on sale in two stores. 
I have saved $350 
besides filling my ward 
frocks. All of it due to 
MeCLANAHAN, Lan 





“T have 
It sells like 


mv ea 
hot 
few months, 
robe with pretty 
you.” MAYSEL 
ham, W. Va. 


ndy 
cakes. 
ina 


You Can Start Right at Home! 


Turn your kitchen into a small candy 
shop—make big profits from the very be- 
ginning. Candy eosts 14 cents a pound to 
make, for Successful, re- 
tired candy manufacturer teaches you se 
erets of candy making—-right in your 
own home! Equal opportunities for men 
and women. Many now wealthy started 
with practically no eapital—YOU ean do 


sells 60 eents 


the same! We furnish tools and show 
you how to quickly sell your 
candy at a big profit. Fascinat | 

7, 


ing FREE book gives full details, 


Capito] Candy >chool 


pert AK-2234 becanene | oc 





‘oo Valuable New Poultry 
ies 68 BREEDS Book Free— 100 Pages 
Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks, 
incubators & brooders at lowest prices. 
America’s great industry. My 47th year. 
tl. W. A. » Eee Box g4, » CREE Minn. 









BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, ete., DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Magy varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 

ing and Material Book No. 
ta FREE _ tea and for Garage Book. 

SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

BOOKS 


#34 2h Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 


Roofing, shingles. etc., 
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(Continued from page 117.) 

have northern beekeepers, aa 

little cold This 


February, 1929 


BEE 


vantage we over 


we have very weather means 


that there would be very little danger of ‘*run 
ning out.’’ The beauty of this product is that 
it costs so much less than that which is made 
by the ‘‘human bee,’’ and there is considerable 
more profit in it 

Yes, I get lots of ‘‘upliftin inspirashuns’’ 
mut of this new strain and I am already won 
dering how I am going to raise enough queens 
or produce enough of this ‘‘Powerful’’ honey 
to supply the demand. [| don't think that Texas 


difference in 
quantity of this new 
the shippin of the 
tell the difference be 
‘bootleggin’’ queen and a abidin 
queen, and the they could find out 
would be to introduce her in and wait 
for results and that would take I don't 
know about the honey, but made 
by the bees it could be sold as How 
ever, would have to keep it a that 
there such a thing as bootleggin’’ bee 
One could not ship ‘‘Mescal’’ or ‘‘Tequilla’’ as 
anything like honey, as it is made by boot 
leggers,’’ and the law knows pretty well that 
it is not made by bees. At least, they very sel 
(Continued 119.) 


going agin Al would make 
shippin 


product 


any 
samples or in 
surely not in 


queens, for no one could 


tween a law 
only way 
a colony 
too long. 
since it was 
honey 

we secret 
was 


on page 


INCREASE YOUR POULTRY PROFITS! 
By proper Breedin Honsing. Cull 
& Marketing AMER iicaN TPOULTRY JOURNAL 
tells how to do it, and in addition a series of 
Ah lored Pictures 
with explanatory text tell and show many things 
you should know. They are not just colored pic- 
tures of birds but pictures of an educational na- 
ture, something never before shown by a poultry 
R3 per. 12 issues of American Coury Fa 
contain about 1000 pages--Price 25c ayr.--S yrs. for $1 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 22-536 S. Clark Se. CHICAGO 


Need Bee Supplies? 


Our 1929 bee ready 


Write 


new catalog is 


for 


supply 


your 


cop) 


Early Order Discount 


Your 
February or 


order will 
March 


save you money if sent in 


Discount information 


sent with catalog 
. . 
Quality---Service--- 
Satisfacti 

Our warehouse filled with Leahy'’s Stand 
ard Bee Supplies. All cut from selected white 
pine lumber. (Cypress bottom-boards.) Our 
business is to see your order is taken care of 
promptly, and every article is guaranteed to 


please you. 


Send your orders and inquiries to us 
NAH? 


W. R. Perry Co. 
414-416 S. 11th St., Omaha, Neb. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


(Continued from page 118.) 
dom let a shipment get by along the border 
here. Just the other day they made a haul of 
610 gallons just after it was smuggled across 
river. Quite a loss to the poor bird as it 
would have been easy to sell with Christmas 
lidays coming on 


If there is any other informashun you want, 
st write me, and if you have any ideas as to 
how to handle this product to the best advan 
ge, ['m tuned in for your station 
Sincerely 
E. E. Salge 

Me and Ab are a thousand times thank 
ful to you, Mr. Salge. We are livin only 
on this new hope now. And don’t be 
afraid of their arrestin you for raisin 
bootleggin bees. You better be afraid of 
their 


stealin ’em. Send on the queens 


and more samples and bigger samples 


just as soon as you can possible. 


Jay Smith as is conjined matrimonally 
so he ean hang a hive of foul brood in 


120.) 


(Continued on page 





Stahelin’s ~ 
Genuine & bearing 
Original Strawberries 


This year plant the Genuine MASTODON, bred 
by us from original parent plants secured by ex- 
elusive contract with the originator of this famous 
ever-bearer. Gigantic size. Heavy producer. 
BRICQ—P2ermows yielder. The favorite 
; midseason and late berry. Fine lus- 
cious flavor. Splendid shipper. Withstands frost. 
PREMIER early berry . Bears heav- 
ily before all others. Cooper, 
Pearl,all varieties. DiseaseFree, NorthernGrown. 
FRUIT TREES—at Wholesale Prices 
Big, sturdy stock. Nonebetter. Fully guaranteed. South 
Haven Peach—outsells all others at highest prices. 


—Thelatest development 
Latham Raspberry” in'siesicidine rel 0: 
Catalog Illustrated in Colors. Shows 
strawberries, ornamentals, roses, Fa 
8, 
TREES, seed corn, s tatces, etc. All stock fully 
GUARANTEED. Send for FREE Catalog today. 


berries. In big demand. Wiflnot winterkil \anywhere. 
berries, blackberries, asparagu 
F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 51, Bridgman, Mich. 
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lands have 
with this 


Beekeepers in many 


been pleased most im 


portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for sale 
by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


A. G. ‘Winefinen Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 










Pullets <= 

3 from -e red, - 
Chicks, - flocks will please you and 
make you money. P’!ymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Le; horns, Wyandottes. Minorcas, Orpingtohe, 
Anconas. tow Prices. Catalog tree. Write today. 
Mary Maude Farms, Box 139, Portiand, tnd. 


from 


one Acre 





/ Grow Strawberries 
.” Send for our new FREE 
(Beaudette) Book. Grow strawberries. 
Make $500 to $1200 per acre. Geo. Beau- 
dette, Bessemer, Mich., made $1800 
from only one acre. Bill Hileman built 
a $4000 barn with profits from less than 
2 acres. E. Andrews paid for a $4000 
home. H. J. Von Hagen, Ridgefield, 
Conn., made $627 from 34 acre. Small gardens 
often make $100 to $200. Strawberries are 
biggest money crop, says agricultural college. 
Get our new FREE (79) 


FREE Boo 


Write your 
name and address 
on the corner of this 
ad. Cut out entire ad. 
Send it to us. We'll send 
you our Book, Great 
Crops of Strawberries and 
How to Grow Them, ab- 
solutely FREE and post- 










paid. Make money. ZS P a 
Write today. ‘ A> sf a8 ’ 
R. M. Kellogg Co. ” , a Ae 
Box 2679 ? Pa of 4 
Three Rivers, Mich. ,) , od 
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COMBLESS PACKAGE BEES 


For several years we have shipped combless 
packages of bees without loss. There is a rea- 
son. In the first place we did not have pet 
theories of our own to experiment upon, but in- 
stead, we made a thorough investigation of the 
successful delivery of combless packages. We 
found there were a few shippers of combless 
packages that were invariably successful in 
their deliveries. Then we wrote to Winnipeg, 
Man., where on the average ten thousand pack 
ages of combiess bees were received annually 
With all this correspondence, we found one 
style of cage that seemed to outstrip all others 
in successful delivery of bees. We adopted this 
cage and since have had practically no loss in 
delivery, even when we shipped packages four 
hundred and fifty miles north of Winnipeg 
Man. Of course we will use this well tested 
cage in our coming spring shipment of package 


bees. Why pay express charges on dead pack 
ages of bees when there is a sure way of de 
livery ? 


We will offer for spring delivery two sizes 
of combless packages. One a two-pound pack 
age, the other a three-pound package, with un 
tested queens. Each package will be weighed 
up, 12% oversize, i. e., the two-pound package 
will weigh 36 ounces net, and the three-pound 
will weigh 54 ounces net. This extra weight 
should cover shrinkage en route and deliver net 
weight packages at destination. Besides this, 
the bees will be genuine J. P. H. SHAW & CO. 
strain of bees. The initial cost will be no more 
for this Shaw strain of bees than the ordinary 
stock usually offered in packages. Write us, 
saying what size and the number of packages 
you are in need of and we will be pleased to 
quote you a very liberal price on your require- 
ments. Health certificate. No disease ever nearer 
than a hundred miles of Loreauville. Any loss 
in transit will be replaced at once. CAMOS, 
BROUSSARD CO., Loreauville, La. Props. E. 
D. Townsend, Northstar, Mich., sales manager, 


where all correspondence should be addressed. 

EVERLAY .céiisins / 
LEGHORNS 4 

The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay. /- 4 
ers. Big white eggs. World Record layers Ameri- jas 
can Ege Contest! Greatest winners New York 
Chicago. Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stock 
Eggs, Chicks, shipped safely. Catalog free 
EVERLAY FARM Box So Portiand, ind. 


DT ALTA SOOT ALT Sv ITS0 


YOUR QUEENS / 


TESTED, WINTERED, $1.00 each while & 
they last. Untested, $1.00 each, 10 for 
$8.50, 100 for $75.00. 
Ready April Ist. 
Pure Three Banders of the Best— 


D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Ga. 7 
VT VOSS SISOS 60 












\ 


Package Bees 


For April and May Delivery 


Pure Three-banded 
Italian Stock 


Special price to first fifty ordering five 
or more two-pound packages with select 
untested Italian queens. Price list free. 


The Crowville Apiaries 


J. J. Scott, Prop. Crowville, La. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 119.) ’ 
his kitchin all winter and come out alive 


in the spring, writes as follers: 
Ind., Jan. 4, 1929 


February, 1929 


Vincennes, 
Dear Old Drone: 

I see you are anxious about what kind of a 
kitchen I have where I can do most anything 
in, while your kitchen won’t stand for your 
rendering out a little harmless skunk oil. I have 
been giving this subject considerable thought 
and believe I can be of assistance to you in 
this kitchen question. The trouble is you are 
not a borne kitchen manager. You tried to 
stage that skunk barbecue while she was at 
the Ladies’ Aid. That is wholly unsafe. Get 
her into the D. A. R. or the Fortnightly Club, 
and especially if she is regent of the former 
or president of the latter, you will be perfectly 


safe in the kitchen not only till March but 
clear up to August at which time club ad 
journs and house cleaning might begin. Yes 


sir-e-e, you can establish a regular skunkery 
in your kitchen and need never have that nerv- 
ous feeling that you might be interrupted. They 
tell me that if you can get her into a bridge 
(Continued on page 121.) 
It will pay you to get our bees 
and queens. You get no drones, 
no queen but the one want- 
ed, and young bees—at no ad- 


Our circular 


vance in price. 


tells how. Write us. 


R. V. STEARNS 


Brady - - - Texas 





-Sunnyland | 
Bees and Queens 


FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


For eight years we have shipped our strain 
of three-band bees and queens to all parts of 
U. 8S. They have pleased others and will also 
please you. We solicit your correspondence. 

One 2-lb. pkg. or 2-fr. nucleus with untested 
queen, $3.50; 10, at $3.35; 25, $3.25; 50 to 
100, $3.15. 

Three-lb. pkg. or 3-fr. nucleus with untested 
queen, $1.00 more respectively. 

QUEENS: The queen is the Heart of the Col- 
ony. The best cost no more. One, $1.00; dozen, 
$10.00; 25, $22.00; 50 to 100, 65c each. 

We guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction 
on everything we sell. TRY US. 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
Rutledge, Alabama 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 120.) 
club you will be safe in the kitchen forever, 
just as though you had a permanent injunc- 
tion. Can’t say from experience for we only 
play chess. Know of any beekeeper who plays 
chess? If so, 1 would like to play a game by 
mail. My first move is K-P-2. Jay Smith. 
All right, Jay, but as I said afore there’s 
things you don’t seem to know nothin 
about yet. Just let me suggest to her 
about any sort of jinin up as would take 
her away from home and a double guard 
would be set on me and Ab right off. My 
first move after tryin it wouldn’t be to 


(Continued on page 122 
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Three-banded Italian 


Bees and Queens 


THE KIND THAT MAKE THE 
RECORDS 


Queens, package bees, nuclei, colonies, 
one or aS Many as you want. Prices on 


what you want for the asking. Thanks 
for all favors, past and future. 

W. O. Victor 

Queen Specialist 
Uvalde - ’ - Texas 


League» Ponvention., ‘Program. 
(onvention of thes cAmerican., Gloney ‘Producers’ League, Sioux (ity, 
Jowa, Gebruary 7, 8, and 9, 1929, Martin “Ffotel 


February 7, 1929 


9:00 a. m.—Business session, C. L. Corkins 
presiding. President's report, secretary-treas 
urer’s report, committee reports, committee ap 


pointments. 
1:30 p. m. 
liamson, President 


-—Educational program, N. Wil- 
lowa State Beekeepers’ As- 


sociation, presiding. Program arranged by the 
lowa State Beekeepers’ Association. 
8:00 p. m.—Tublic reception to Dr. H. E. 


Address by 
invited. 


Barnard, C. L. Corkins presiding. 
Dr. Barnard. The general public is 
February 8, 1929 
9:00 a. m.—Honey marketing program, 
B. Kjosness presiding. 


A.W. 


7:30 p. m.——Apiary inspection conference, 
Dr. R. L. Parker presiding. 
7:30 p. m.—Committee meetings. 


February 9, 1929 
9:00 a. m.—Educational progtam, C. L 
kins presiding. 
1:00 p. m.—Committee meetings. 
2:00 p. m.—Business session, committee re 
ports, election of officers. Final business. 


Cor 


The educational program for the afternoon 
of February 7th as arranged by the Iowa State 
Beekeepers’ Association is as follows: 


Dr. R. A 


.? 


‘*Mistakes in Honey Production,’’ 
Morgan, Vermillion, S. D.; ‘‘Nectar to Honey, 
Prof. O. W. Park, Ames, Iowa; ‘‘Inspection 
in North Dakota, ’* Prof. J. A. Munro, Fargo, 
N. D.; ‘‘Inspection Campaigns,’’ Dr. R. L 
Parker, Manhattan, Kansas. 

The subject of Dr. Barnard’s address, to 
which the general public is invited, is ‘‘Honey 
for the Consumer.’’ This address will be held 
in the Central High School Auditorium in order 
to make room for the large crowd expected. 
Wide publicity will be given to this particular 
address by representatives of the press who 
will be present. Please boost this address in 
order that all possible persons may be interest- 
ed in attending. 

The honey marketing conference on February 
8th will undoubtedly be the high light of the 
convention. Upon this program will appear 
such speakers as Mr. A. W. B. Kjosness, General 
Manager of the Mountain States’ Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association; Mr. A. G. Halstead, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Ontario Honey Producers’ 
Association; Mr. Weir, Secretary-treasurer of 
Ontario Honey Producers’ Association; Mr. J. 
[. Hambleton, Apiculturist, Bureau of Ento 
mology; Dr. R. L. Purdon, Bureau of Domestic 
and Foreign Commerce; Mr. Clay, of the U. S 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Mr. Hamil 
ton, of Hamilton, Wallace and Bryant, Los 


Angeles; Mr. Amelios Hijos, of Cuba; Miss 
Mary I. Barber, of the Kellogg Company; Mr. 
Geo. S. Demuth, Editor of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture; Mr. James Gwin, Honey Marketing 
Specialist, Wisconsin Department of Markets; 
Mr. Stevens, Claims Department of the Ameri- 


Boles, Su- 


Express Company; Mr. 
Express 


can Railway 
of the American Railway 
NV 


perintendent 


Company; Mr. W. J. Nolan, Associate Apicul- 
turist, U. S. Bureau of Entomology; and Mr. 
Frank Rauchfuss, Manager Colorado Honey 


Association. 

that representatives from all 
the important honey marketing and distribution 
agencies of the United States and possibly 
from foreign lands will be represented at this 
conference. If the program is not completed 
during the afternoon of February 8, it will be 
continued the morning of February 9. 

An exceedingly important meeting of the 
apiary inspectors of America will be held the 
evening of February 8 under the direction of 
Dr. R. L. Parker, State Apiarist of Kansas. 
There will be a general discussion by the state 
apiary inspection officials present. The pres- 
ent indications are that about 60% of the states 
will be represented at this conference. It is, 
therefore, anticipated that a subsidiary organi- 
zation of the League primarily for apiary in 
spectors will be formed. , 

The annual banquet will be held the evening 
of February 9. This is always the big social 
feature of the League convention, and everyone 
should plan to be in attendance. The League 
meetings will undoubtdely continue right up 
until banquet time, when we can all draw a 
sigh of relief and get into the spirit of making 
merry. 

Probably on the morning of February 9 Mr 
L. C. Dadant, Secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, will give one of the most 
important addresses of the entire convention 
This address will be entitled, ‘‘The Relation 
of the Bee Industries Association of America 
and the American Honey Institute to Beekeep- 
ers at Large.’’ 


Producers’ 
It is expected 


Don’t Forget ; 
Don’t forget the following points First, 
when you purchase your ticket, make certain 
to obtain a receipt which will be validated at 
League Headquarters at Sioux City; second, to 
send a representative of your local association 
to represent you at the convention; third, to 
have any proxies which you hold in written 
form; fourth, to be in Sioux City by the hour 
the convention opens, as exceedingly important 
business affecting the whole industry will be 
conducted during the first morning session. 








BEES © 


All Alive 
Ready to Hive 
When They Arrive 


Prices cheaper than ever before. 
Twenty-four-hour service on all orders. 


Queens 


Plenty of them at the right price. 


Read Letter 
Citronelle see Co 
Citronelle, Ala 
Gentlemen: I am very glad to make it known 
that your company has shipy sed several thou 
sand packages bees in the last two seasons with 
out filing a single claim for lossage. Your ship 
ping cages and bees must be 100%. 
(Signed) H. C. Gilmer 
Agent Southeastern Express Co 


Write for new 1929 prices before placing 
your order. 


Citronelle Bee Company 
Citronelle, Alabama 


Package Bees and 
Queens 


PURE THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 


We own and produce everything we ship. 1000 
colonies from which to shake packages. 2000 
mating nuclei to furnish the young queens. Fif 
teen years’ experience, and an untarnished rec 
ord for fair dealings. 


CAN WE SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS? 

If not, why not Look up our standing at 
home and abroad. There's a reason for having 
to increase our capacity each year. 

The same high quality packages and queens 
at prices made possible only through volume 


OUR GUARANTEE 


All package bees to be at least 95% pure 
Italians. Queens 100 pure, of our best stock 
purely mate a. '} reedom from disease, safe ar 
rival in geod condition, and entire satisfaction 
from the taney yint of VALUE 

2-lb. packages, with select untested queens 


£2.90 eac 
3-lb. packages, with select 
$3.75 each 


untested queens 


FREE 
With each 25 packages, one extra package, 
same as order 
QUEENS 
Select untested, $1.00 each; $11.00 per doz 


$75.00 per 100 


Jensen’ s Apiaries 
CRAWFORD - - MISSISSIPPI 
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Continued from page 121.) 
K-P-2. It would be P. D. Q. over to Ab’s 
barn. 
Morley Pettit, Prof. J. W. Thompson, 
' of Univ. of Minnesota, Col. Pally of Ken 


| 


tucky and others are forrard 
lookin beekeepers who have rushed appli 
cations for ageney or orders for Salge’s 


POWERFUL strain of queens. They all 


among 


want samples of the honey, too. They will 
give their views in this dept. next month 
Morley also ealls attention to Edi 


arse 


123.) 


Stapleton’ S 
Bees 


Write for special prices on early orders 
for package bees and nuclei. You will be 
interested. No deposit required. There has 
never been any disease in this section of 


Georgia. State inspection. 
N. L. Stapleton 
Colquitt Georgia 


DIAS FACT AV tren Fan 4 


BEES | 
BEES BEES 


Package Bees, Nuclei / 


and Queens 


/ We are now offering the great- / 
est bargain in our history in 

/ quality and price. This reduc- / 
tion conforms with low price 
honey and gives you what you 

/ want at a price you can afford. / 

~ Let us tell you more about it 

/ before placing your order. You / 
can not buy better bees, re- 

/ gardless of price. / 


Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
York Bee Company 
Jesup, Ga. 
TOT Tt Ft 
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SOUR HONEY DBPT.) 
(Continued from page 122. 
tor Geo. S. Demuth smokin as seen from 
the headlight of his cigar agin Colin 
Campbell’s shoulder in the picture on page 
43, Jan. Gleanins. You just can’t tell— 
when they are away from home. 


OLD DRONE. 


P. S.—The tremenjious interest this 
Salge POWERFUL strain of bees has 
aroused far and wide, up and down and 


lengthwise, is givin me and Ab hope such 
never afore had in the lumber yard 
We see we are now livin for 
besides our little selves. It’s a 
livin for.—O. D. 

P. 8. No. 2.—There has been a dessimat 
in calamity in the home of Editor De 
muth. Huber Root gave him two domestic 
Mallard ducks, part of some sent by Peter- 
125.) 


as we 
season. 

somethin 
cause we are 


(Continued on page 


CARNIOLANS 


prolific, excellent winterers, resist dis 
build up rapidly, wonderful workers 
22 years’ experience; 15 years breeding them. 
Jan Strgar and M Ambrozic imported and 
home-bred breeders. Have supplied many state 
experiment stations and agricultural colleges 
and several foreign countries with Carniolans 
Queens, packages, 8-fr. colonies in season. Ask 
for ‘‘Merits of the Carniolan Bee.’’ 

ALBERT HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 


Gentle, 
ease well, 





Queens and | 


Package Bees 


Mr. Fred A. Krause, Wis., writes: 

‘*The bees you sent April 12th arrived April 
16th. I weighed the live bees and there was a 
large overweight. Last spring I got some four 
pound packages from another firm, but I would 
rather have these three-pound packages. l 
want to say that they were the nicest, largest, 
and most beautiful package bees I ever saw for 
the money, and I have handled bees for a life 
time. They are a credit to any shipper of bees 
and I will be anxious to show them to any 
beeman.’’ 


3-lb. packages and queens—l1 to 24, 
$4.00; 25 to 49, $3.75; 50 to 100, $3.50. 

2-lb. packages and queens—l1 to 24, 
$3.50; 25 to 49, $3.25; 50 to 100, $3.00. 

If Caucasian wanted add 
25e per package extra. 

Untested Italian Queens—1 to 24, $1.00; 
25 to 49, 85c; 50 to 100, 75c. 

Untested Caucasian Queens—1 to 24, 
$1.25; 25 to 49, $1.10; 50 to 100, $1.00. 


queens are 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Valley Bee & Honey Co. 


P. O. Box 703. WESLACO, TEXAS 
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They Sell for 
the Same 


The price of THRIFTY three-banded 
Italian bees is the as the 


LTURE 


same ordinary 


bees, but the quality of THRIFTINESS 
that has made them leaders since 1892 
makes them the most attractive buy of 


the season. 

Let us tell you how we make 
lars go further. Our booklet, “A Progres- 
sive Step,” places our experience at your 
command. It is a timely booklet for it dis 
cusses a step in the purchase of queens 
that is most important to the man 
wants to get the most out of his year’s 
work, 

Your 
copy to you free. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Alabama 
Since 1892 


Remember, THRIFTY BEES are guaran- 
teed to please. 


| Package Bees 


Pure Three-banded Italians with 
select young laying queens of 
our own production. 


your dol- 


who 


request on a card will bring a 


Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Express or mail shipment. 


Inspection certificate and all papers 
necessary to deliver at destination 
without delay. 


1000 colonies and 1200 nuclei to 
draw from. 


Sixteen years’ experience as 
extensive shippers. 


Let us quote prices. 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick : : Alabama 
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“Wholesale 


Factory 
Price 


5 CYPRESS DOVETAILED WOOD COV- 
ERED HIVES WITH SOFT WHITE 
PINE FRAMES (8 or 10 FRAME SIZE) 


$8.95 


SHIPPING WEIGHT, 145 LBS. 
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"THE WOOD ETERNAL™ Test Mer Re US Pr Orne 


Write for catalog. Complete satisfaction 
or your money back. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co. 


Houma, La. 


IN 


BEE CULTURE 
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Peerless Special! 


ae ww 


February, 1929 


Two frames of brood, four pounds of 
bees and a young queen, one package, 
$6.50; 5 for $30.00; 10.for $55.00. This 
type of package proved so popular last 
season that we offer it again. Our bees 
went into winter in first-class condition, 
so we are assured of very strong colonies 
at shipping time. This means prompt, ef- 
ficient service to our customers. Write us 
your needs; we can ship you any type of 
package. 

A 10% discount on all orders booked 
during January and February when full 
amount is sent at time of booking. Our 
motto: “A square deal for you and for The 
Peerless Apiaries.” 


The Peerless Apiaries 
Box 54 Marksville, La. 





Three-Frame Nuclei for 1929 


Every Frame Wired 


We are now booking orders for the spring of 1929 for our regular three-frame nuclei 
will not book for package bees shipped on candy or syrup, as experience shows 
on their natural stores reach their destination in much better condition 


We 
that bees shipped 
Our reason for handling 


only three-frame nuclei is that we believe this to be the correct nucleus to build up to sufficient 


strength for the storing of surplus honey. 
that there will not be any 
every case 
of nicely-drawn 
Our yards 
shipment 


combs of brood 
are absolutely free 


swarming-out to contend with 
The difference in express charges is more than counterbalanced by the three frames 
which, when hatched, will double the strength of the colony. 


from disease, and a 


One advantage the nucleus has over the package is 


the brood serving to hold the nuclei in 


health certificate will accompany each 


Owing to the plan of our shipping crate, the operation of transferring bees and brood is very 


simple 


All bees will be accompanied by a young Italian queen introduced before shipping, so 
All dead bees will be promptly replaced if proper 
Shipping date starts April 10 


will be no loss of queens. 
nished by express agent 


Remove cover and withdraw combs with adhering bees and place in hive 


there 
notation is fur 
1929 


PRICES, WITH ONE THIRD DOWN TO INSURE ACCEPTANCE 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, single lots................... $5.00 each 


Three-frame nuclei with queen, 10 lots...................... 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 25 lots................. . 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 50 lots or more.......... 


4.50 each 
4.25 each 
4.00 each 


The Dr. Shaw Apiaries 


228 East Oglethorpe Ave. 


Savannah, Ga. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
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(Continued from page 123. 


Get Running’s Bees 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


¥ 
Packages and Nuclei 5 
: 


son, the bee man, who raises ’em out at 
Kewanee, Ill. Demuth had been fattenin 
those ducks for New Year’s dinner ever 
since Nov. 15, and had put a lot of good 
corn into ’em. They was awfully nice 
and fat the day afore New Year’s, when 
their heads was to come off. But when a 
influential member: of his family went to 
feed them that mornin for the last time 
she left the coop door open a second or 
two too long and the last ever seen of 
those two tame wild ducks they was flyin 
high and wide east over the Root bee 
factory. The Demuths fed on plain saus 
age and gloom New Year’s Day. It - 
was a devastatin sort of gloom or shock GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi 
gan Apiaries, where WE produced honey 
by the carload. 

ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon 
ey-getting and gentleness PRICES 
RIGHT. Let us name you prices on any 
quantity. 

Address until January 1 


DAVID RUNNING, Filion, Mich. 
After Jan. 1, Sumterville, Alabama 
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rather. Me and Ab aint lost any sleep TWO YEARS FOR $1.00. 
over it though.—O. D. SUBSCRIBE NOW. 





What Is the Proper Depth 
of Worker Cells? 


Ask your County Agricultural Agent to show 
you the new colored poster issued by The A. I. ' 
Root Company. He has one on display. 


Four Tight Horizontal Wires 


Threaded through the end-bars and THREE- 
PLY AIRCO FOUNDATION produce perfect 
combs. 


Everything for the bees and all Root Quality. ; 
Send for 1929 catalog. Beeswax wanted. 


M. H. Hunt & Sons 


510 N. Cedar St. Lansing, Mich. 


Buy Three-ply Airco Foundation — We Sell It. 
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Clear =\\ Crystal 
HONEY JARS 
will sell your bane) 


*, 


No panelst@catch 
shadows which, 
darken the colog. | 








+ SIZES 
I { Tw 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
HAZELATLAS GLASS Co. 
WHEBLINO.W.VA 
WORLD'S: LARGEST: TUMBLER - MANUFACTURERS 
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THIS YEAR 


Begin with Buckeye Hives--- 
Save Fussing with Packing and Unpacking--- 
Save Time, Labor, and Money--- 


The Buckeye Hive is a 
most profitable invest 
ment. It saves, on the 
average, 10 Ibs. of honey 
stores each year. In four 
years this pays the add 
ed first cost over the 
single-walled hive. It 
saves enough in cost of 
labor and material nee 
essary for packing the 
single-walled hive for 
winter, to pay the added 
first cost every four 
years. Now, the Buckeye 
hive, if kept painted, 
will last 50 years. So, it 
will pay back to the bee 
keeper a very big profit 
for many years. And how 
much hard work and 
fussing it saves both 
spring and winter. 

M. J. Deyell, head api 
arist of The A. I. Root 
Company’s 1100 colonies, 
has all these bees in 
Buckeye hives. His tes 
timony is that from the 
The Buckeye Double-walied Hive—the Hive for All Weather, %t@ndpoint of both profit 

and pleasure in beekeep 
ing the Buckeye hive has no equal. No consideration could induce him to re 
turn to the single-walled hive and all the 
bother and disagreeable work of packing and 
unpacking single-walled hives. 


This Year 


Try at least one Buckeye double-walled hive 
in your apiary, with packed food-chamber 
rim, and keep books on it. Next spring, too, 
watch and see if this colony of bees is not the 
strongest in your apiary. 








The A. I. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio Buckeye Hive with Packed Food- 
chamber Rim. 
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Reduced Prices 


Desiring to be fair to all of our customers and the 
beekeeping fraternity in general, we have always 
tried to keep our prices in line with the price of hon- 
ey, so that our customers could make the same out 
of their efforts. There have been times when we were 
out of line, but we have made the lowest possible 
price, quality and service considered, and adjusted 
our costs to the low prices as quickly as we could. 


Producing thousands of queens and packages, we 
have hammered the cost down to where we can offer 
you the best of stock and service at these extremely 
low prices. In comparing prices, please remember 
we are one of, if not the most northern shipper of 
package bees, so that your bees will get to you 
quicker with less expressage. You are absolutely 
safe in sending your money to us two weeks before 
shipment is to be made. We require no deposit to 
book order. You will get full weight of Baby Bees 
and young queens. You will have your shipment 
made as wanted. 


You buy the best Bee Supplies from the best 
manufacturers. Why not buy the best Bees and 
Queens where the price is so low? 


Two-pound Packages, with Queen 


$3.25 $3.00 $2.85 $2.75 


Three-pound Packages, $1.00 each more. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Mississippi 


Telegraph Office and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Miss. 
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